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SPECIAL NOTE 



^ . This monograph is one of a seiries entitled CETA Program Models prepared for the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration's Office of Community Employment Programs, with fman- 
"cial support by the Office of Research and Development. The series, on program activities and 
services, was prepared under contract number Bl-1 1-71-09 with the National Council on Em- 
ploymentt Policy and edited by Garth Mangum of the University of Utah. 

The monographs being issued or prepared for publication iare On^the-Job Training by James 
Bromley and Larry Wardle; Job Development and,Placement by Miriam Johnson and Marged 
Sugarman; Classroom Training-The OIC Appfoach by Calvin Pressley and James McGraw; 
Supportive Services by Susan Turner and Carolyn Conra!dus; Intake and Assessment by Lee 
Bruno; Work Experience Perspectives by Marion Pines and James Morlock; and Public Service 
Employment by Ray Corpuz. Others fitay be added as circumstances warrant. 

The authors, experienced employment and training program operators themselves, review the 
purposes and means of carrying out CETA functions and Comment on methods they have found 
useful in conducting programs and avoiding piffalls. The series is commended not only to 
program operators and their staffs, but also to community groups and other employment and 
training services professionals in the hope that this inforniation will enable more people to learn 
about CETA programs, stimulate new ideas, and contribute to improviitg the quality of em- ^ 
ployment and training programs. t ' 

llie series should not be regarded as official policy or requirements of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Although every effort has been made to assure that the information is consistent with 
present regulations, prime sponsors are urged to consuh current regulations before adopting 
changes the authors may advocate. The authors are solely responsible for the cont<int, 

Another series of use to CETA prime sponsors and their staffs is CETA Title VI Project 
Description Reports, There are two volumes in this series. The first monograph was prepared i>y 
MDC, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C., under contract number S2-37-71-47. The second volume was 
prepared by ETA with assistance from prime sponsors, regional offices, and a private 
contractor. 

Copies of qthcF titles in these series may be obtained from: ■ 'i 

Office of Community Employment Programs 
Employment and Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
601 D Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20213 

Reader comments and suggestions are welcomed and may be sent to the above address. 
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FOREWORD 



On-the-job Training is one of a series of monographs with the general title, CETA Pro - 
gram Models, The series is designed to mak^ available to prime sponsor staffs the lessons 
some of the more experienced of their colleagues ff^'l they have learned from service in 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and previous programs. 

Jim Bromley is assistant director and program manager of the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen (NAB) for the State'of Utah. His background includes 6 years yvith the State em- 
ployment service as an unemployment insurance claims examiner and as an employment 
inter^ewer before joining the National Alliance of Businessmen as a contract service repre- 
sentative in 1971. He holds a master's degree in human resource management from the 
University of Utah. 

Larry Wardle is an employment security specialist with statewide responsibiUty in Utah 
for contracting under CETA. He spent 3 years on assignment with NAB and 2 years as 
executive secretary of the Cooperative Area Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
after experiences as a local employment service office manager, labor market analyst, and 
employment interviewer. He holds a master's degree in industrial relations from the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

Bromley and Wardle draw upon their experiences 4n a small State with a history of 
statewide manpower planning in which the State employment .service h^s played a key role. 
What they advise has worked in that setting. As with each monograph in this series, the 
reader is urged to accept and adapt to the setting at hand only that which gives promise of 
usefulness from the experience of peers. 

Garth L. Mangum 
Series Editor 
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PREFACE 



As the 1970's draw to a close, attention is focused on the direction employment and 
training pi'Qgrams will be takinj^-in the next decade. As a result of the Comprehensive 
l^mployment^ and Training Act, bid programs are undergoing critical reevaluation. Hith- 
erto accepted solutions to long-standing problems are subjected to close questioning. In line^^ 
with these departures, this monograph attempts to provide a fresh approach to on-the-job 
training (OJT) and, in so doing, to offer, the CETA prime sponsor and the on-the-job 
training program operator the basis for new programmatic directions. 

On-the-job training (OJT) is not a new concept, but rather is a form of training that 
has been used since work began. However, since the advent of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, interest in and study of OJT have p,reatly in- 
creased. A review of the period since passage of MDTA, coupled with the extensive ex- 
perience of the authors, may prescribe some remedies for today's problems, and form the 
basis for more effective training programs in the future. 

This monograph, however, is not intended primarily as a technical assistance guide, but 
rather as an overview of some philosi(^phical and operational considerations for both the 
policymaker and the program operator. Some of the material is quite elementary, intended 
for those with little knowledge of on-the-job training or experience in these activities. Other 
sections of the monograph are intended for readers quite familiar with on-the-job training 
in the hope of stimulating their thinking and providing ideas for creating better on-the- 
job training programs. 

What, for example, are the inherent strengths, weaknesses, and limitations of this type 
of training? Philosophically, what should be the central focus of on-the-job training — train- 
ing for jobs or placing unemployed persons in jobs? These sometimes conflicting objectives 
are reviewed, along with the ways in which the issue affects planning and operatioiis. 

Further on, the authors argue that on-the-job training involving private-for-profit employ- 
ers has not been utilized to the extent that it could be. Well-planned and aggressive solicit- 
ing of employer OJT contracts can prove successful beyond most prime sponsors' expecta- 
tions. Indeed, the authors believe that this type of planning and soliciting, when carried 
out in tandem with a well-articulated public relations program, will produce a program 
limited in size only by the available funding. 

CETA presents an opportunity for prime sponsors to be innovative and flexible in de- 
signing and implementing on-the-job training programs. Suggestions and examples are 
given involving such concepts as incentive payments, variable reimbursement rates, and 
contract extension. Specific tailoring of contracts to individual trainee needs is also ex- 
plained, along with some thoughts on the use of voucher systems whereby trainees de- 
velop their own personalized training programs? 

The monograph ends with some conclasions about on-the-job^ training and its present 
application under CETA. In addition, recommendations for program improvements are 
offered. 

The autljors believe this monograph makes a significant contribution to the understand- 
ing of on-the-job training and partially fills a void left by other publications on the subject. 
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1. PHILOSOPHY 




PURPOSE OF OJT 



Philosophy of OJT 



The basic plulosof>fey o( OJT is that, for many occupa- 
tions, a trainee lear^^s Best by doing the work in an actual 
work situation, using the employer's procedures and equip- 
ment according to the employer's requirements. This is 
particularly the case for semiskiUed[ occupations^ in which 
workers are hired at m. unskilled level and move upward 
through a progression of jobs, each involving small' an- 
crem<int$ of skill. 

The purpose of OJT as an en^ployment and training 
program is to place individuals in a wi)rk awd' training 
sit^iiation. It is especially well suited for disadvantaged 
pmons who may be disenchanted with classroom types of 
training. Many disadvantaged clients need extra help and 
offort on their behalf to overcome obstacles and become . 
mcapingfuUy employed. Reimbursement muJer OJT con- 
tracts is designed fo motivate employers to hire individuals 
they might otherwise not ' consider by helping the em- 
ployer cover the extraordinary costs of hiring, training, 
and retaining disadvantaged persons as workers. As an 
employment and training program, OJT has the follow- 
ing features: 

(1) Clients start work immediately. The concept is to 
. hire first and train later. , 

(2) Clients are not trained for the' uncertainty of a 
future job that may or may not exist. 

(3) The training is practical and comprehensive in that 
it exposes the trainee to an actual work environ- 
ment, pressures, interpersonal relationships with 
fellow workers, and the ritual 'of company^ prp- 
cedures. 

(4) Trainee performance can be evaluated on the job. 

(5) The trainee is trained according to employer needs 
and desires. 

(6) For many jobs OJT is less expensive and -more 
flexible than other training programs. . 

(7) The trainee immediately becomes a productive 
member of the work force. Employment of the 
disadvantaged can also have economic significance 
in terms of a reduction in welfare, unemployment, 
and similar transfer payments. Another important 
economic benefit is that the individual becomes a 
consumer with increased purchasing power. 

Each of these features is desirable in an employment 
and training program. There are, however, some limita- 
tions and weaknesses inherent in OJT, such as the follow- 
ing: 



(1) Some clients have problems .so severe that they 
cannot meet entry l^vel requirements for employ- 
ment, iSuch Individuals ifequirc preemployMiem 
training, counseling, or other service bel'ore they 
can bt considered job ready, 

(2) Clients^ who arc l^ed and placed in an OJT situa** 
tion often require suppbrlive services to success- 
fully adjust or ben^flt from training. Many em- 
ployers h.ave found it difficult to provide timely 
and offectiN e .services. 

(3) OJT seems X6 be. feasible and best situated for 
entry level jobs. Many such jobs, offer little hope 
of advancement to higher level 'jobs and pay. A 
trainee in such a position may quit and once again 
be in need of employment and training. " 

(4) OJT is j\ot suitable for certain kinds ofr jobs. If. 
the knowledge, and skill required arcMheoretical,. 
mathematical, scientific, or academic, a iiack- 
ground ;n formal education is usually required. 

(5) OJT is generally less expensive to conduct than 
other kinds of training. However, it may prove to 
be more costly for an employer, since greater 
time demfpnds are placed on "supervisors. Also: 
combining training and production results in less 
output than would have occurred if the total effort 
had been devoted to production alone. 

(6) Often craft or other workers who provide train- 
ing to newly hired employees do not have the 
skill to be good instructors. Sometimes they re- 
sent sharing their knowledge and feel that the 
trainee iS being given advantages they themselves 
did not have. 

These obstacles present a challenge that may be over- 
come, in part, throigh innovative design and creative ad«* 
ministration. 



Purpose of OJT- 
Two Viewpoints 



As an employment and training program, OJT in- 
corporates some form of reimbursement to employers to 
offset the costs of training. The only justification for that 
payment is to motivate employers to perform a public 
service they would not normally perform. Generally, that 
public service is to hire a comparatively disadvantaged 
^perKon who might otherwise have been rejected. Less 
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C/f ten, it may be to upgrade a current employee in whom 
the public has a special interest. There are two possible 
objectives in the subsidissed employment and training pf a 
new employee. First, the reimburaement **buys*'' a job foji* 
the trainee, and gainful employment is the major objective^ 
Accordingly, success occurs when the person is hired and 
retained as an employee. Placement becomes an end in 
itself. One implication of this view is that the amount 
and (Quality of training is secondary to continued employ- 
ment. ' , - 

A second view of the purpose of OJT is that the reim- 
bursement to an» employer buys training which makes the 
trainee more market^bld' as a Vesult of increased skill. In 
this context, the placement and training are means to an 
end. Retention of the worker by the contracting employer ^ 
is of secondary importance, so long'as. meaningfiil ft-aining^ 
is provided. Indeed, employment during the training' period 
may.evea be.consider-ed as transitional employment. 

Each of the above points of view has merits but the 
viewpoint to which, a PETA" planxier subsctib^^has far- 
reaching implication? for plannjtng and '(5^erat|ng 0JT ' 
programs. Jhe kind of employers sought for conti^ets, 'ex- 
pectation of trainings and evaluation of the'contract's suo, 
cess are .all affected by one's point of view regarding the 
purpose of contracting for O.IT. 



Upgra^ding as an OJT Program 



Although CETA allows upgrade training, little has been 
done because CETA regulations effectively preclude it. To 
be eligiole for upgrading, a person must be employed and 
must meet the poverty level guidelines. Few employed per- 
sons have incomes in relation to family size that make them 
eligible for upgrade training. Basically, upgrade OJT is 
used in .situations where en^ployees are confronted with 



barriers to occupational or caveet advancement. Many 
tinics a y>erson working at an entry level job lacks the skill 
and training to be promoted to a higher ii.evel jgb. The em- 
ployer p\ay feel that, upgrade training is not' a Justifiable 
cost m long as other workers with the requisite skills are 
available from inside pr outside the establishment, 

Encoiiraging employers to provide upgrade? training and 
other services that enhance career opportunities for the 
working poor may result in the .following: benefits: >i 

( 1 ) More ontry level jobc for the iipen)ployed* 

(2) Le$^ turnover a result of higher morale and job 
!55itisj.flctiont^51t^ 

(3) Increa'vjed realizatton of human resources potential 

(4) Greater productivity of the wo/k force through 



trauung^ 



However, CETA planners n>^* be^ fe)uctai:it to p^ide 
for upgrade {ruinijig because^ th^^ . jquireinent cited above, 
and pecause of such :onsid6htio.ns or opinions as: 

(j ) The lack of re^«o^;rces ali^d the pressing needs of the 
unemployed,- pevmit expenditures only for entey^. 
^ OJT, \ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

(2) Jhe payjtTient of governmerft i})^s fct upgrading is , 
a. subsid:iza<;ion of private Jjusingss that is obj*)c- 
tionable in principle and philosophj\ * / ^ 

(3) It is too expensive, and the expected returns are 
doubtful or uncertain. Therefore, it is not considereds 
a prudent investment pf funds. 

(4) li takes too much effort and thought to develop an 
e/ieclive ^program* ' ] 

(5) llnions ^aay not &*v*ppo^t the concept, and collective 
bargaiynins agreements may exclude eligible em^ 
ployees from participation. 

It is advisable for CETA planners to give some thoiight 
to OJT upgrade training in view of local needs and cir- 
cumstances. Technical assistance for designing and imple- 
menting such pvograrns may be available f rom JJepartment 
of Labor representatives. 
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2. HISTORICAL DEVELQPMENT OF ON-THE-JOB 

TRAINING POLIG!^ 

On-the-job' traihing began when a father first taught a ect^^ As long as potential employment' opportunities could 
son how to hunt. It is such a natural piocess that it does be identified and trainees recruited, aii msmutional tranmjg 
not lend itself to formal historical treatment. Employers class could be developed^ Furthermoi'e. OJT required 
liave always assumed some training responsibility paptjc- ployer participation, and in the existing slack labor market, 
ulaHy for those jobs which do unt mvolve high theoretical employers £a^?u few recruiting difficulties, 
content and which can be taught by a supervisor or a fellow In spite of thr?i^l;partment of Labor , policymakers rec- 
worker. Apprenticeships are another variant. ognized that OJT was less expensive to the pubhc than 
Wc are concerned here primarily with public policy re- . vocational Education; it offefed no problems of recrui ing 
garding on-the-job training as a tool of human resource .^nstructorsf purchasing equipment, keeping up with mdus- 
development. The real impetus began during World War II trial developments, or placing graduates. In addition, since 
when the labor force Expanded rapidly to include women OJT included a job while irtstiJutional Iraimug offered 
and other inexperienced workers or worker^ untrained in primarily a "hunting license" yHth which to seek ti job, \\ 
the .specific job skills needed. Employers ha/S .train was viewed by policy makers as an attractive way io mvolve 
' workers as part oHhe war effdrt; it was expec^d>Df,them. private business. Years of slack demand had seen corn- 
After the war, the gI Bill proved the value of pufilic-sup- pany training programs atropliy, reimbursement for tram 
ported- training of workers, often* expressed as a (.'bmbina- ing costs were available, and the choice of employees was 
, tion of formal education and on-the-job training.. That ex- to be left to the employer 
" perience proved a basis fdr piiblic progrd'ms.jjjhich were to 
.iollow" mor^ than a decade later. 



On-the-Job Training and the 
Manpower Devetepment and 
Training Act 



Sprpri-singly, little in, the way of on-the-job training was 
difcveloped under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. Thg.MDTA was the sjecopd of the Nfew 
Ffontieiy6reat Society anti-unemployment prpgriams (after 
the Area Redevelopment Act), and "OJT v)as included in 
t\)i legislation as a parallel effort Avith classroom training. 
However, institutional training, aF *the schppl version came 
to be known, had gained a foothold uhdei? the ARA and 
had. a built-in' local administering bureauptacy* which did 
not exist jior OJT, Ifiaviiig the lattei to a'^ate start ahd a 
slow growth.? Moi'eover, key congre{isi6iM figures com- 
plained that QJT had not fulfilled expqptationS| because 
some of the appropriated funds were moused in the existing 
slack labor market'. Initially, the' Labor 'Jbparti^ent had 
little faitH in the dapabili'ty of m v<^t5^Jian4('e,dubati6n sye- 
terti to' train f6r successiiU). employr^ient; t|he' Department 
preferred the direct approach of OJT. But j)rom<jti«g OJT ^ 
was simply more diflicult than developing irtStitutional proj- * 

- — — • I, . ' ; 1. 

lOftfttl t. Mmm atid John WAi^h, 4 /W<H.ro/,^frtH^>u»^♦>• lit^v^httment 
and TfaL'ihg Lakb CliJ; Ol^mpm VublliHuu <XviiJDAfty» 1^7^) • P' 



Efforts to Increase Private 
Employer Participation 



Accordingly, as time passed and the labor markets con- 
tinued to-tighten, the MDTA emphasis gravitated from in- 
stitutional training to OJT, whh the latter rising from 6 
percent .to 48 percent of the total effort from .1963 to 
1968." Employer associations, hoping for a piece of the 
action, acted as prime contractors to promote OJT and to 
subcontract with their members. Community groups such 
as the Urban League, which also served as prime con- 
tractors, had a difierent set of objectives but lacked ex- 
perience and employer contacts. As a result, over one-thiicd 
of the' available slots were used to upgrade employees al- 
ready on the payroll. Moreover/ on-sight observation foutid 
training ranging from excellent to none, at all. In a fev.f 
extreme cases, employers were unable to identify employees 
enrolled in MDTA-OJT.*' 

In spite of the problems with OJT, the average bud- 
getary costs were lower and the placement (retention) .rule 
muc^ higher than for institutiontial training. For example, 
of the 83,600 trainees who completed OJT projects in. 

^yOnrlh L, Mdiigum, Manpowor UoMelflfiinfitl ctitd rialiilng Act, Pottnd&Hon 
oj t^iiirat Manpower Policy (Ddltlmow; The Johns Hopkhi* t'tm, P. 6\. 

» Aftiold L, Nomoro flnd Onrth L. Manguiti, "Pi-lvfltc lii\ olvcmciit in Fcdtfnl 
Mimpower Progmms," In Arnold R. W^bur, l^runk H. Cf.Mell, Woodfow L. 
OlnJnug, eds,, tUibllu-ffhcile Maiwot^jst folk(i>s (Miidlsoni IndusUlul Hclu- 
(lon» Rjsjcnroh AJsoc, 1969). p. 64 . ' 

« Ibid., p. 62, 
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Chart t tEmpk)yment Status of Workers 
Completing On4ho-Job Training, 
Fiscal Year 1967 



Employod in lralnl/Jo 
related jobs 
85.6% 



Employed irv 
other Jobs 5l3%-. 




U S Dtipanmenl of Uboj, Muiipbwer Adfninislration 



fiscal jojar 1967, abotit 91 percent were employed at the 
time of the last post-teaining follow-up, mof>t of them in 
training-rejated work (see chart 1).-' Furthermore, an ex- 
amination of OJl^ .program expenditures for the corre- 
sponding period bf time showed Ihat the average cost to the 
government of MDTA'-OJT was relatively low. It .approxi- 
mated $650 per trainee, more than $900 below the aver- 
\\ge for the institutional training program/^ As a result, "con- 
• siderable government pressure was applied for coiitinued" 
. rapid expansion of OJT programs. Simultaneously, there 
was fYig'^tejiing of the labor market, and many employers 
were rboking for new employees. OJT program admini- 
strators, at the focal point of these forces and with limited 
staffs, hurried to fill jjt^grbwing number of slots. The out- 
c(W wa,s th'it, in too' many cases, the characteristics of 
^>ho^e enroll amused suspicion that the workers were not 
particularly diffeient than thoSc the employer would have 
hired in the absence of the relatively small subsidy. 

In an att^npt to improve on this record, subsequent 
MDTA-OJT administrative decisions required that nro'- 
gram admhiistrators )naintain an appropriate ratio of dis- 



*Mi/ni)o\¥eh Hetfort of the PtexUim (Wn^hlngion: U.S. Dc|)ar(nici\» of l.Abor, 1969)» p. 92. 



advantaged to non-disadvantaged trainees; e.g., Ilscal 1970 
guidelines specified a 50/50 placement target. 

Still, employers seemed reluctant to hire che underedu- 
cated, the young, the old, and members of minority groups, 
limiting the potential of OJT for serving the disadvantaged 
•unless new approaches were developed^ FurtheA-morc, ex- 
perience -with disadvantaged trainees seemed to substan- 
tiate the employers' foot-dragging position. Training the 
disadvantaged often required basic education before they 
could understand simple work instructions^ job-relatciti ed- 
ucation so that they could understand the task, QpMial 
counseling to ameliorate personal problems, travel assist- 
ance aitd child care, medical and dental care, and a smafr 
tering of other supportive services before any of their work 
potential could be realized. 

after the requirements for 50 percent disadvantaged 
weie ;p,iposed employers tended to fill their training slot<i 
with the oetter qualified among the ^'disadvantaged" ap- 
plicants. Li fact, one study of OJT subsidies to small em- 
ployers New HaVen, Connecticut, indicated that a sizable 
number oi" the employers (22 out of 95) viewed the sub- 
sidies as payments, for which they did nothing in return. 
Thirty-nine were disheartened by the behavior of trainees, 
and either refused to use the OJT program again or put 
new conditions on continuing its use.^ . 

Nevertheless, the decision had been made to promote 
the OJT idea and to ensure that a substantial part of the 
public money would go for training workers who did not 
' have a reasonable expectation of meaningful empioyment 
without some form of assistance. Against this background, 
the Department of Labor began to explore other approaches 
to stimulate more fteivaie employer participation. 

NJlotivated by a combination of ghetto riots in their home 
cities and the tightening labor markets of the Vietnam war, 
a few employers took initatives in hiring disadvantaged 
workers from the central cities, often in pursuit of defense 
contracts and in response to af^rmative action pressures. 
Federal officials, noting these initiatives, began a series 
of contracting efforts, persuading employers to hire disad- 
vantaged workers and offering to underwrite with public, 
funds the additional costs of hiring these workers in. prefer- 
ence to more familiar ones. All of this culminated in a 
special presidential message in January 1968 and the 
laut^ching of the National Alliance of Businessmen's Job 
Opportunities in {\\^ Business Sector Program (NAB- 
J0I3S).^ 



• Uobcif, S. (joldfurh, "The r-vnluutloii of Government Proarnm*: The Cnje 
of New Haven's Muiipowcr *rra(nln« Actlviltes.** (unpubllihed !*h,D. tlicsU, 
Department of Eoo'jonitcs. Ynic UnivcrMiy^ !<)68), ^p, 112 IH. 

«Sur A. t.evjtnn, Gurth L. Mangum, und Robert Tugaart Ul. Ecnnomic 
Offfhtrtunity in the (ihotto: The rortnt*nt\(i) of aovonmcnt and Husincsa. A 
Joint Publieation of the Center for ' Manpower Sfudlc.v George Washington 
University, and the National Manpower Policy Task Force (BalMmorc! the 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1<^70^. p. 81. 
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Teaming Goyernmt mt On-the^"' 
Job Training Programs with 
Private Business Eeadership— 
the JOBS Prograjffs 

Although JOBS was the outgmivlh of MDTA-OJT, it, 
differed it several fundamental respects: 

(1) It was designed to serve ohiy disadvantaged 
workers. 

(2) It was targeted primarily to the large urban areas. 

(3) It relied on employers to provide not only job and 
training but also the full range of supportive serv- 
ices required to help disadvantaged workers make 
satisfactory job adjustments. 

(4) It utilized the services and support of business em- 
ployers to help promote the program's eflforts. 

(5) It^stressed '*hire first; then train and retain." 

In essence^ then, the NAB/JOBS program was initially 
aimed at continued testing of the basic concept of immedi- 
ate cmpl6yn[ient for the hardcore unemployed; and at. ex- 
ploritfg the (rainmg. methods and related services that would . 
be , niost effective in increasing .these!, workers' skills, em- 
plpyability, and stability on the jpb. -NA^ .'wa'sZ-alsa'con?; 
cerfted with finding better . ways of enlisting employers*. . 
• Coopetation in the program and of : helping them to over- 
com.e the serious prpblenjs entailed in absoibing disadviiht- . 
aged people in to their work forceV 

The JOBS program invplved a commitment by cniployers 
\o hire these, workers, fn-st .ahd train them after— build.irig, 
m the accumulated evidence ".'t^ a' 
job. at. regular Wages :dpe^ much more, to motivate a c5isad\ 
yaiitaged individuai than a training period before! emplby- 
ment with only a promise bif aJUture jpb..The pt:oghtm put 
the services^'^airtd fititincial; ppwers of governirient .at the 
disposal oMnduiitry, a plan, which experience had :Shown 
was I ' ^ntial if the disadvantaged imemplPyed were to re- 
ceive the range artd depth oPseryice^ .equired to help them 
begoiLt productive workers. ^ 

Siniivly stnted, the objectives pf the NAB were as follows; 

(1) To stimulate the awareness, involvement, and com- 
mitment of the business commqnity. 

(2) To secure job pledges* 

(3) To facilitate the actions required to get the people 
oft the job and keep th/3m there, 

(4) To haVe the Alliance advise and assist the govern- 
^ ment in shaping employment and training programs 

to community needs. 

Results of lhe NAB/JOBS ^ 
Effort 

r 

The evidence suggests that NAB did a fairly good job 
of increasing the number of disadvantaged hired by many 



companies. Campaigns for job pledges and OJT contracts' 
were carried out initially in 50 metropolitan areas, whiwu 
NAB called *'metros" for short. NAB added 81 more 
, metros in. 1969 and -the total has been fluctuating since 
that time. These ca.mpaigns produced 8,400 contract jobs 
in the first year, 31,500 jobs in the second year, 52,800 
jobs in the third year, 60,100 jobs in the fourth year, and 
88,200 jobs in the fifth and large.?,: year (fiscal ol971).« 
Closer examination of the statistics, however, reveals that 
the JOBS program had its greatest success during the period 
when labor dei^nd was high. As demand began to falter 
toward the end of 1969, many of the NAB metros found ii 
increasingly difficult to interest employeis in OJT, since 
well-qualified workers were available. Of . perhaps greater 
concer^n was the fact that many of the JOBS trainees found 
themselves in the uge-old position of being the last hirea 
and first* fired. 

With the advent of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) and its focus on decision makihi? 
at the lodal governmental U v^l, NAB has been phased.^ 
of OJT c6htra(it administration, but there is Jittle douut 
that .it has riiade a ^'gnificant impact upoh ihe procedures 
(Companies foiiow in dealing with the dis?idvaiuage.d {\'fter 
they. are hiredi Indeed the prpvj'sion.^if spefcial p ogr^ 
to nieeJ the em|>lpyrhent problet^^^^ o^!tit^l:e disiidvanta^edv^ 
generally .dismissed a^ pireferenUar tirea^ 
;Jias become. a way of life for m^any of tlje NAB participate 
companies; .NAB: h^ not been phased piut " of .'iexisteniie, and 
few . of the ^xeciitiyes*^ who. h'^ive worked . fpr the . Alliance 
coiTi()lain. about-;its-.^c6htihua ■ ;\. ' . , 

.: Tpdayi.thib Alli.ahce.has 'expanddd its.. efforts on'eniploy- 
tifient arid employability. develop^ programs, Jfpr .yPVth,. 
veterans, and cxioffendSrs. . Jri. addition^ th(^/i^2i|;tilersmp 
of government, business and labo^ has been, expanded .to 
include education in. order to moire :6ffectively d^^^^^ 
ventipn and^correction servi'c.es, Mpre' specifically, l^AB.is 
attcmptinj; to strengthen thd .education and training Qppor-. 
tunitics of local sGlrobl systems With industry knbw-hbw. 
, and ruKOurces. NAB believes that both sides can leafn 
from each other and jPintly help the school systems better- 
prepare students fPr entry into the labor market. Moreover, 
NAB experience with OJT progratns has made a positive 
contribution to the design of CETA/OJT provisions. 

CETA prime sponsors now have the opportunity to 
further experiment with the OJT hiring and training tools 
developed 'over a period .lany years. These experiments 
can take place entireh ^ the aegis of NAB, or they 
can take place on a siu..^ . oxpe^cncc basis. The weight of 
evidence suggests that the shared experience approach will 
produce better results. 



^ M(U\l>owfit Hvpott ol'tlw Vmidem (WaMilngton: U.S. DepufimciU of Lrtbor, 
)075), 1). .117. 



3. CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING AND 
OPERATING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Assessing Your Objectives , Comparing On-the-Job 

Training with Classroom 

Considering the record of achievement for OJT pro- TrftllWUgf 
grams, prime sponsor/planrters would be remiss not to give 

serious consideration to an OJT component in their plan- q^^^ ^j^g question of objectives is settled, the planner 

ning. However, there are several issues that should be ^^^^ further analyze the particular planning district to 

explored before a planner can intelligently assess the need ^letermine which of the available manpower training pro- 

for OJT activities and identify the type, size, and timing of g^g^^ ^gjj ^^^^^ ^Q accomplish the objective. For in- s 

OJT program services that will yield optimum results. For g^^^^.^^ classroom training can do some things better than 

example, the planner must first address the issue of pro- qj^^ j^y^ '^^ i^gg QQtx^iti limitations. For example, planners 

gram objectives. It makes a significant difference in both must consider the availability of physical faiilities in the 

developing and operating 'an "OJT program whether the particular planning district. It might be that a particular 

stated proghm objective is to meet the needs of the partic- ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^yljl have only limited classroom training 

\ular market or to m^et the needsof the disadvantaged target facilities, and if they are Operating at maximum capacity, 

poiiulation. Under tight labor niarkfet ;CohdH a planner other training programs must be considered by tjie planner. 

Way bo requited to. s^^ locate the , high demand emv ^ig^ t the classroom, training facilities that are available 

•plbyeii and/ch^nnel the disadvantaged,, wote to their may have specific period^; of time when they can enroll 

personjijeV offices; To ito^^ new students. Many, but not all, institution's offer sdme 

funds id'train 500. worfe^ "open ended" classes;, yet numerous occiiRations that the 

njarket is calling fjor fiOO Weldis'rs, it may bS necessary only plannei^ may want to cpnsider' for training jjrograms require 

tb'get thelobs and tile workers together^ , ' a step-by-step: learning process which would limit enroll- 

, . ... ment flexibility. More specifically, this requires that the 

, On the other -hand, for ,the planner who wants, to meet " .^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^he general eaucatlonal development of 

the needs of the .di5,^dvaiitaged, target population, the job ^j^^ ^^^^^^ population, the skill levels required for the jobs 

•■is.,,mo;e...C9ml?lei£^ Retailed analysis of the demographic ^^^^ available to the tafget" population; and the capabilities 

data' Velat'lrig to the target population must be undertaken existing skill training facilities before iiftelligent decisions 

if intelligeht. judji^^^^ can be made about program mix. ' 

' be made. Disadvantagbd populations include some -people other issues to be considered in choosing between in- 
who.are well motivated to \york but who have various stifUtional and on-the-job training involve the comparative 
haiidicap^s whi0h prevent them from g!bu|ng Or holding jobs, merits of the two activities in and of themselves. For ex- 
Some are .young people; who are •eithet school dropouts ample, the evidence 'suggests that employers prefer OJT 
or products of very poor Idupatiort, with limited work ex- because there is little question of its effectiveness, and be- 

" perience; Some are older wOrkers who have been working cause it is niore flexible and less expensive fpr many jobs, 

at low skill or margLial jobs. Many are women on welfare. The effecrtveness or impact is readily apparent to super- 

• With children to support. Still others, may have records of visois who can observe whether or not the worker is learn- 

arrest,- imprisonitient, alcoholism, drpg addiction, and ing the job. Moreover, OJT can be earned out by craft 

severe personal or psychological problems.- . ^ workers who may not be very effective f ^^^^ 

^ ^ . classes but who might command considerable respect from 

The best OJT plan is one which will meet both the needs trainees because of their demonstrated skills on the job. 

, of the labor market and the needs of disadvantaged workers tIius, OJT does not require expensive instructors or train- 

who require help to reach acceptable levels of job per- ing equipment. It is flexible because it can be adapted to a 

formance. wide variety of work situations and can be combined with 

all other forms of training. 

'■ — r " , Workers also prefer OJT because they can see its rele- 

Productive tSmphymeitl of tlw Dlsatlvtmlugea.- (UitdeltMs tor Aeilon, Rt- vaUCC and are UOt aS llkcly tO COUSldcr it tO be a "waSte Of 

«enroh aiUI Oevolopmcnl Pludlng* No. 15. (Wndhlnuion: U.S. Dcniwlmcnt of . „ . * . ChlSSlOOttl tralnittK. 

Lflbor. W»«pdwef Adinlnlstrtttlon, 1973). pp, 29-30. ' ''^ Uicy OlW^n 00 CiabSlOOm irunuuij. 
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On balance, institutional traini' ' is more appropriate 
where the theoretical content is extensive, where substantial 
training ntust precede production, where OJT supervision is 
difficult, where safety is an important consideration, and 
where the work setting can be su|Rciently .synthesized to 
give realism to tlie training." 



Looking at Economic 
Conditions 



Economic conditions affecting both the local and na- 
tional picture must also be studied by ;>.•; planner before 
allocating funds to an OJT program. An economic down- 
turn may place many employees in layoff status, limiting 
the option of employers to provide training to new em- 
ployees. For service representatives to solicit contracts un- 
, der these conditions might encourage employers to lay off 
more of their regular employees in order to make room for 
OJT trainees for which they receive reimbursement (This is 
prohibited in the CETA rcgulmipns, but it may still occur.) 
In other words, the planner ^sovXd only be determining who 
—not how many-— would be U):er.i|, loyed. The planner 

• may be able to identify s( me giov i i industries unaffected 
by the general siun)p. Other wis-.;, jh*; solution must be to 
place greater emohasis on public scvice employment, 
classroom training i.:!ivities, or mrk experience. Con-, 
versely, if tight labor ibr ket conditions exist reflecting ' 
higji or rising employmei:^ Vtvols, if is comparatively easy 

• to interest employers in OJT contracts. v , 



Realistic Budgeting 

Once the prime sponsor has received the total allocation 
of*€ETA fun(js available to the particular planning district 
. and the decision has been made to allodate some portion 
of those funds to an OJT program, the prime sponsor must . 
determine the level of funding required to do the job. The 
budget must cover the costs of such things as administration,' 
training, staff services, and supportive services'. Since the 
Department of Labor provides fairly detailed instructions 
on what constitutes allowable costs for ati OJT program 
and what is required in the WayK)f fiscal reports, this paper 
treats only items which have been learned from day-to-day 
experience that will help planners more effectively utilize 
the allocated funds. 

Fcr example, day-to-day experience has shown that it is 
helpful to include the following- items in fiscal reports: 

» Oaf(h L. Maimum and John Wdlsh, A DetaHe of Manpower bevelopmeiti 
and rtnlnhig (DnH Lnkc City: Olynitiii* Piibllthing Compnny, 1975). p,* IJ4. 



(1) The total amount of funds allocated to the program 
for adminintration, training, staff services and .sup- 
portive services. 

(2) The total obligations of funds by line item, prefer- 
ably on a monthly basis. 

(3) The total expenditures of funds by line item, pre- 
ferably on a monthly basis.' 

(4) The total projected expenditures by line item> 
through the life of the prime contract. 

Without this information, the planner cannot know if his 
or her efforts will produce the desired objective within the 
agreed upon time. Moreover, it is especially important for 
the planner to understand the relations between obliga- 
tions and expendhures. Progress reports have shown that 
most OJT program operators have been able to do a rea- 
sonably good job of obligating the funds available, but' 
not such a good job of expending the funds. Table 1 illu- 
strates how the funds for the NAB/JOBS program were 
obligated and expended through June 30, 1974. Part of 
the problem as it relates to expenditures is that trainee 
turnover remains an unkown variable. Good accounting 
principles suggest that, program operators must not obligate 
more money than has been allocated, and therein lies the 
problem. If the program operator does riot pverobligate in 
OJT activities, actual expenditures will generally run about 
50 percent of available funds. This is because .of the high ' 
number of trainees ,jvho leave OJT contracts before the 
training period is complete. (Ch. 4 discusses the turnover 
problem in greater detail.) Consequeiitly, there is a . lag 
period during which contracts must be renegotiated', new 
trainees must be recruited, and fiinds must be reobligated. 

Table 1. Funding of JOBS Program, Fiscal Years 1968-74 

(In Millions) , 

' ■■■ ■ ' -7- ' II, r ' 

. Fiscal . Funds . Fumis Funds , 

> car Programmed Obligated . Expended 



1968 


$114.2 


$ 89.9 


• $60.0 


1969 


209.9 


' 160.8 


49,4 


1970 


175,0 


I48..8 


21.7 


. 1971 , 


179.3 


169.0 


18.3 


1972 ' 


164.8 


118.2 


15.4 


1973 


&4.3 


72.9 


9.5 


1974 


80.6 


64.0 


8.4 



Source; t/:Sai(!5}rtnici)t of l.aM. Emptoyinent nnd Tr/ilnlng AtJmliilstrfltlon, 



In addition, most OJT contracts are written for approxi-;;,*, 
matrly six months. Thus, if a planner were to expend all 
OJ i funds within a given fiscd^l year, the production sched- 
ule (see Production and Performance Standards) must 
require that all contracts be negotiated within the first six 
months. This is impractical, because good planning would ■ 
provide for services to the target populations during tlie 
entire year. At the same time, sep^onal hiring patterns of 
some of the employers may prcc^ade or limit their partici- 
pation if funds can only be obligated during part of the 
year. 



Table 2, CETA On-thc-Jfob Trftining Financial Report, Flacal Ye.av 1978 



iMft. nhtg District 



CETA Title 



Month 
0) 

October 

•November 

December 

J'ttnimry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 



Contract 
Limit 
(2) 

$525,000 
•500,000 



525.000 



Expend. 
During 
Month 
(3) 

$475,000 
5,000 
.10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
^0,000 

60,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 



Cumulft' 

ttvc 
Expend, 

(4) 

$475,000 
5,000 
15,000 
30,000 
55,000 
85,000 
135,000 
185,000 
245,000 
315,000 
375,000 
425,000 
475,000 



Balance 
Roniain- 
ing 

$ 50;ooo 

495,000 
485,000 
470,000 
470,000 
440,000 
390,000 
340,000 
280,000 
210,000 
150,000 
100,000 
50,000 



ObHgations 
During 
Month 
(6) 



DftobligfUion 
Dunnij 
Month 
(7) 



Totttl 
i*rojpctc(l 
Expo'.*il, 
(3) 



$710,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
5,000 



$185,000 
.0- 
20,000 
30.000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 

?o,oco 

15,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 



Sj25,Ov10 
100,000 
t80,000 
200,000 
265,000 
355,000 
385,000 
425,000 
455,000 
490,000 
510,000 
530,000 
525,000 



Balance 

To 
Obligate 

(9) 

$400,000 
320,000 
300,000 
260,000 
170,000 
140,000 
.100,000 
70,000 . 
35,000 
15,000 
(5,000) 
-0- 



Given these considerations, the Utah Jo'b Service de- representative suggested that employer aceptarice was good 
veloped the fiscal, reporting form depicted in table 2. Hypo- for OJT and more funds could be obligated, or because of 
thetical numbers have been used in the table for illustrative any of a dozen other reasons' that required shifts in pro- 
purposes. For example, this particular planning dir net id- gram funds, • , 
located $500,000 to its OJT program for FY 1978 to p&y Five important points should be made from this table. 



employers for extraordinary training costs associated with, 
hiring disadvantaged workers. Dijring the first month 
(Oo>v,bcr,), it obligated ..$100,000 (column 6). Howevei^ 
since there is norriially a lag period^between thei times the. 
comract service representative negotiates the cohtiact, ob'- 
tains the necessary signatures, submits the required infor- 
mation 'to the accounting department, and verifies that 
trainees have been-i^ref erred to th§ employer, only .^SjOOO 
was actually paid out (expended) at the end of the first 
.month (column 3). Column 5 sljows that there was a re- 
maining balance of $495,000,' but Column 8 indicates that 
•if all of ihe'trainees who were placed , on OJT contraicts 



First, it attests that, if a planner wants a maximum use pf 
OJT funds, it is necessary to overobligate. Note that in 
this plamiing disttict, $710,000 was actually obligated to 
achieve a 90 percent expenditur'6 rate ('$475,000 is 90 per-,/ 
cent of $525,000;) ; As a ruie of thumb, the- Utah experience 
indicates that planners can overobligate up tp; about 130 
perce'^t of available funds,: In the exaniple illustrated hej.-e, . 
the ovcfobll^atiori. was 135 percent. ■ 
/ ' Second, in or^lcr to adhere to sound fi.scal and aconnting 
principles relating to overobligations, spo.visors, must, ensure 
that their OJT contract assiirances and certificatiojUcoh- ' 
tEtin the caveat that ".all payments to^etiiployers are sabjecr 



during October stayed on. the job long enough to complete to the availability of funds." This safeguard is necessary 

the .aiU 'training reimbursement period, $100,000 would be for two reasons: (1) Due, to some unforeseen development, 

expended. Column 9 illustrates that, since $100,000 of the« the Department of T^abor may be required 'to withdraw 

$500,000 had been obli'gated, there was a balance of funding to a sponsor; and (2) th^ OJT program may work 

$400,000 left to obligate. . . ■ . so ^well that, if 'caitied through, the overopligation would 

Further .analysis of the table indicates that by the end result in actual overcxpenditures. ' ^ 

of December the planning district hacl obligated. $250,000 Third, in this case even though overobligation did occiir, 

and expended $30,000. Perhaps more iti^portant is the fact $50,000 was left unspent at the end of September. This 

that a pattern of deobligations (Column 7) began to means that planners probably cannot avoid .some carry over 

emerge. With this information, the planner could start to of funds from one fiscal year to another if they provide y b 

manage the activity levels of the program; i.e., .how much . opportimities for disadvantaged persons during each of the 

money could be obligated and expended each month in twelve months. Inasmuch as OJT contracts average about 

order to assure maximum utilization of the funds available, six months in duration, we suggest that for planr ing pur- 

Ti'icse data also have important implications for the organU poses OJT programs should be viev/ed as ^laving 'an eight- 

zation and stftffing of the program. Decisions can be made een month lite cycle; i.e., twelve months in which contracts 

about how many contract service represent^ives are needed can be negotiated and six months for final payments to em- 

to obligate the agreed upon monthly totals, and how they players and necessary closeout activities, 

can best be organized to acbmplish the task. Fourth, a fiscal control form of this type can greatly 

Column 2 of table 2 shows that $25,000 in additional facilitate staffing. Too many pu^imcrs assigti contract scrv- 

funds were allocated to the program in January. This may ice repre.sotitatlvrs lo tltf;ir OTt pkograiv ^vi^l,^ \i*Jh ox no 

be bciiauso other programs were not doing as well a« an* thought about how iV.i.;<ny f onti iwts ■ not wnUwy sttvirc 

ticipated, or Ijccnnsc Icedbaok from the contract service leprescnttTtivc can write oj Imv omtU vnom^ o.n- i-cnvi ict 
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will require, This subject will be discussed in greater detail 
under **StJifnhg for Optimum Results" later in tills phapter. 

Fifth, dntii of this type can tell the planner at a glance 
what the overall condition of the program is, and whether 
or not it will acomplish the agreed upon objective. For in- 
sta^iee, a sizable deobligation rate may suggest that person- 
nel assigned to screening, selection, and referral of trainees 
are not exercising adequate care. Perhaps trainees are being 
'terminated for unsatlsf?ctory job performance soon '^fter 
starting the training. An inordinately high deobligatior rate 
., may also indicate that contract service representatives are 
not selecting the best employers with which to contract. 
Perhaps the employer's supervisors do not. know how to 
relate to the disadvantaged workers. Company executives 
rcjjeatedly cite the importance of such factors as "making 
•the disadvantaged productive as soon as possible,"- having 
the trainee "make a hit with his/her supervisor," and un- 
derstanding that "strong supervision" is vital, to successful 
employment of the disadvantaged. This type" of behavior 
oftea leilds to another failure fpr the worker unless the, 
management and supervisors can be oriented to the need' 
for special assistance in adjusting disadvantaged workers 
to the Job duties. The d^obligation late may also be a 

. signal that counseling, job coaching, and other follow-up 
;Supportive services are not effective. 

Finally, planners should be aware that good fiscal man^ 

, agcnient reqiiif as other reports qf this type covering admln- 
istratiotii staff se'rviqes, supportive services, and other ac- 

. tivltles that are directed at OJT functions. Generally, these 

; activities are not subject to the numerous variables that 
influence the payments to employers. Thus, they are not 
specifically, treated in this inonograph. , . 

Operating or Subcontracting 
Your Program 

The first step for the prime sponsor in organizing an 
OJT program is to decide if the function will be operated 
by the sponsor or subcontracted to another agency or or- 
ganization. If the decision Is made to subcontract the func- 
iion, the following items should be considered: 

(1) That the sponsor develop an objective method of 
appTaisal that will identify the agency or organiya- 
tion most capable of meeting the sponsor's, stated 
objectives for the Oj;r program, and 

(2) That the sponsor call for proposals from all agen- 
cies or organizations interested in subcontracting 
for the OJT program. 

The following key questions are considered essential to 
proper evaluation of any agency, or organization proposal: 

. (1) Docs the proposal address existing labor market 
needs? 

1( 



(2) Does the proposal address existing target popula- 
tion needs? 

(3) Does the proposal provide for ficxibility in meeting 
changiug employer and trainee needs? 

(4) Does the proposal show evidence of management 
and staff experience and competency? 

(5) Does the^proposal have administrative costs com- 
parable to' other proposals? 

(6) Does the proposal have traiining costs comparabb 
to other proposals? 

(7) Does" the proposal have supportive service costs 
comparable to other proposals? 

(8) Does the proposal have staff service costs compar- 
able to othpr proposals? 

.: (9) Does the proposal provide for linkages with other 
agencies rnd organizations to share costs and serv- 
ices? * 

(10) Does the proposal have adequate safeguat'ds to en- 
sure that the services provided will nolt duplicate 
or overlap with the services of other agencies and 
organizations? 

After careful analysis of the particular agency or organi- 
, .zation, the prime sponsor may want to evaluate proposals 
by a numerical rating system. Reviewers would rank each 
question on a. scale of one to ten points, for examplip. If 
the sponsor felt that a particular agency was well organized 
to meet existing labor market needs, a score of ten points 
would be giyen to. question 1. In this mahnoir agencies aiid 
organizations could be compared on .Ihe basis of total 
points. Subsequentfy, should a subcontract , award disput^e 
arise, having nume|ically weighted proposals could help 
the prime sponsor's' staff to arrive at the best solution. 

Normally, prime sponsors will want to look flr^t at the 
Job Service as a possible subcomractor. There are good 
reasons for doing so. Firat, the Jcl Service has been oper- 
ating OJT programs since the early 1960's. Often, their 
staff will have a wealth of knowledge abotit the program, 
the job market, and the target po'pulation.^Secon(i the Job 
^Service is required by the Department of i^abor to use an 
"added cost" concept in determining its charges to CETA 
prime sponsors for services. In essence, this means that 
the Job Service wiU not charge for any services it normally 
provides to the general public. For example, the Job Service 
is required by law to complete a work application and pro-, 
vide placement assistance to any person who seeks such 
assistance at any one of its offices. For the prime sponsor, 
this means that the basic information required for an em- 
ployability development plan for CETA enroUees is already 
available and the normal placement services will be pro- 
vided at no charge. Other services such ai counseling, 
testing, vocational guidance, and computer job matching 
.can also be provided, to the sponsor at comparatively low 
cost. 

The third consideration in favor of the Job Service is 
that the CETA regulations require the use of the Job Serv- 
ice wherever possible. Indeed, prim^ sponsors, must justify 
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. in writing all services not contracted to the Job Service, 
This is not merely a self-serving requirement, but one 
which is designed to eliminate duplication, overlap, and 
confusion in program service delivery. 

Nevertheless, there are numerous other organizations 
that have experience in taking disadvantaged workers oft 
welfare rolls and putting them on payrolls, In addition to 
those mentio;ied in chapter 2, a partial lisj^ would include 

' t)ie National Urban League, the Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Centers (OIC*s), and' Operation Service, Employ- 
ment, and Redevelopment (SER), It remains for the prime 
sponsor to decide which can do the job best for the least 
amount of money. 



Staffing for Optimum Results 

Regardless of the sponsor^s decision to operate or sub** 
contract, it is essential to have some idea of what consti- 
tutes an effective OJT program organizati6n. This knowl- 
edge will facilitate evalution of the program operator's 
ability to perform both quantitatively and qualitatively. In 
this regard there appears to be considerable roomjor vari- 
ation and innovation. Analysis of organization charts from 
severar different states indicates that the specific function^ 



of positions vary widely, *y^t certain basic activities are 
ubiquitous, Contract service representatives, for 0xample, 
were always present in some form or another, although they 
served under many different titles, The title. Contract Serv- 
ice Representative or CSR, is used in this document since 

' it appears most frequently in directives and publications 

. issued by the Department of Labor. 

More specifically, it was noted that some CSR's were 
responsible for job development and some were not; some 
were responsible for follow-up with employers after the 
contracts were written, while job coaches or other parapro- 
fessional workers performed that function in other cases; 
some developed specific job openings for individual 
trainees, and some solicited any and all job openings the 
particular employer had at the time of the contact. Chart 
i depicts on OJT program organization chart encompassing 
the basic functions that were present to one degree or an- 
other in all planning districts. Brief job descriptions of the 
key positions follow. ' - 



Program Director 



The program director is the chief officer^ who' has the 
• ultimate responsibility for the program's effectiveness, Gen- 



Chart 2. OJT Program Organizatioh 
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orally, thus person Is responsible to the dcslgnatod represen- 
tallvc! ot (he i)r»no spon.sor. This is not to say that the 
pi'Ofiiam director works directly for tlie prime sponsor (as 
in the case of a subcontractoj'), but it is to say that as the 
top omccr in^ho program, liaison witli the prime spon^ior 
organization for progress reports, poli(;y disc< visions, and 
so an, is a paramount duty. In addition to ncmud norson- 
net respo;isibilities— eg,, hiring, firing, and traijM.- or staff 
.—the program director also frequently serves as tiic signa- 
•lory officer for (lie OJT contracts. This means tliat no em- 
ployer contract is ofticial umll it has the siRnalures of bodi 
tac. employer a.id lh>. pic/vrnm dirc:cto;. 



Supervisor, Fiscal, Accomiting 
and Reports " 



'.riic supervisor of fiscal, ar, ounting, and reports provides 
'adminisiralivc support to the program. Purcliasing of sup- 
plies, equipment, space, furniture, and otiu. materials is 

. under his direction. Determining allowable costs for^ partici- 
patitig cinployers and ensiliing timely payn- nf. .of invoices 
a'-o ih?, joint responsibilities. of liie accountain and tlie. iri- 
ycicc cler.>t. The repons and analy.<-is spf^cialist pr^epares 
montljiv operating reports covering sudi information ".if; the 
•nirml>er of iraineos enrolled, umoum of funds obligated 
and cxpe-v.icd, and otjicf perfonoance.'indi.uitois to' lissist 

. the •program d'rec.cr in evalua'ing iho ov"i:i'.|l effectiveness 
of tiie Dtogrcvii. ' " ■ 



3i^per¥iBor, CoEtraet Service 
Roprerientatiyes ' ■. 



The supervisor of tl-ie contract service representatives 
hold.s the key to program effectiveness. In fact, jnuch of 
this monograiib .was written specifically for the use of the 
CSR supervisor, Under the general direction of the program 
director, he or she must decide what employers are it) be 
contacted, ho,v they arc to be contacted, and how this 
activity is to be coordinated with other programs; such as 
the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, to ensure that dupli- 
cate contacts arc not made. He or she is also responsible 
for the quality and quantity of contracts. For instance, the 
supervisor must determine how many contracts onte CSR 
cm s.Tvii'c ;i( ;iiiv j/ivou liun', what ihc piovailin;; rales of 
pay for contiac.t ouciip.-.tions .ire. ami \.'hai 'yp-' of jobs 
.siumld Juui -.hculd u'.'t \>c solicitrti, 



Job Coach 



The duties of the job coach are also usually found under 
the supervision of the CSR supervisor, ,,but the .specific 
•duties of tills person are less w<>ii defined. Some job coaches 
worK priirm'/ily with' the trainees before they arc referred 
to .'mployers. Duties include assessing the applicant's job 
readiness; analyzing barriers to succesfjjful job placement, 
sucii as attitude, transportation problems, day care prob- 
lems, minor medical and dental problems; and considering 
other factors which may afl'ect job readiness. On the other 
hand, some job coaches focus on problems that develop 
on the job such as supervisor-employee" relations, ,}inder- 
stagding job duties, language problems, and so on. Regain- 
less -of the approach, -the job coach serves an important 
function in freeing up the CSR's and professional staff 
members for other duties. ' 



Siiipervisor, Intake, 
■Assessment, and Counseling ■ 

Generally speaking, the supervisor, intake,, assessment, ' 
^ and counseling- oversees these s.erviees for all of the prime, 
sponsor's .jDrograms; i.e.', classroom training, OJT, PvSE,' 
and work experience. The extent of such responsibility de- 
pends on the size and scope of the particular programs. lr.r 
any event,- it is the responsibility of ihis' unit to. determine • 
' the best route for the disadvantaged upphcant. to follow in . 
order to arrive at; a good ■job. Counseling, testing, and 
orientation are ■all used to 'assess the applicant's skills, 
knowledge, abilities,, and interests. .This information is then 
■ summarized into an employjibility development plan. From ' 
this plan the applicant, workhig in tandem with the intake ' 
interviewer ai d the vocational counselor, can evaluate the 
placement 'alternatives and decide on a' plan' of action that 
will fissure a full and fair measure of service, The employ^ 
ability development plan can also be used to note the' re- 
sults of 'periodic follow-iip contacts with the ai^plicant. 
These followMjp progress reports may indicate the need 
for reas,.c,ssmcMf and modification of the plan. 



Quality Control Monitor 

The quality control monitor works ihdcpendcntly of the 
three other unit functions to provide the program director 
with unbiased information on employer, CSR, and intake 
iiiK.l ao.Hcnsment activities. ' Usually on a random siMUplo 
basis, the monitor will make porsonal ^'i.sits to comract 
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employers to determine the quality of training, progress of 
tho trainee, and whether or not tho employer is living up 
to tho terms of the eoutract. Tliese visits, coupled with 
desk audits of contracts and invoices, provide the monitor 
with valuable information that can assist the director in 
•improving overall operations, Additional details about the 
monitoring function can be found later in this chapter. 



Establishing Production and 
Performance Standards 



All of the planning, organizing, budgeting, staffing, sub- 
contracting, and other start-up considerations that a prime 
sponsor must be concerned with are for one purpose — pro- 
duction. The bottom line question is; ?Iovv many persons 
are agoing to be helped by your program? The factors dis- 
cuss )d in this chapter — e.g., the amount of funds available, 
economic conditions, staffing, target populatijn, type and 
duration of training, supportive services, and so or. — must 
be eonsiuered in answering this question. But even after 
the planning. foi* all of these items has been crystallized, die 
prime ."sponsor will not know how many disadvantaged 
workers will be helped by his or. her efforts unless some 
type of production schedule is negotiated with the program 
"operator. / , . ■ 

A monthly production schedule will indicate to the spoi)- 
sor such items as how many workers the program operator 
plans to" qliroll in OJT contracts and' hovy mahy were 
'aetually enrolled. Also, it can identify other peilormance 
standards .the prime sponsor will want to measure on a 
monthly basis; such as. tlie ,number of placements (i.e., the 
■ruirnber of trainees who' stay on the job beyoiid the planned.* 
subsidised employment period) or the counterpart early 
termination 'figure. In addition, sponsors will want some 
n)icasur.ement of follow-up with tlie trainees, who arc placed 
.to determine" how. long they remain in unsubsidr/ed employ- 
ij\mt The Federal Register indicates there ar(^ three levels 



of placement based on the expected duration of the job: (1) 
Short-term, in which the job lasts three days or less; (2) 
mid-'teini> in which tho expected duration is from four days 
to one-hundred-fifty days; and (3) long-term for those 
jobs that last nipre than onc^hundred-fifty days. These in- 
dicators will heqTboth the prime sponsor and the program 
operator* assess the quality and quantity of program 
services. 

. Table 3 depicts a sample production schedule. Note 
from the table that the program sponsor plans to enroll 
500 applicants in OJT contracts during the year, and that 
he or she expects 300 of "them to stay on the job lonjL, 
enough to complete the training reimbursement period and 
enter into unsubsidi^ed employment. Some prime sponsor.^ 
may think that a 60 percent placement rate is not too im- 
pressive, and perhaps it isn't, but the correspondin<:- fi.gures 
for the JOBS program and OJT activities under the MDTA 
ranged from 40 to 70 percent. Additional information 
on the production schedule shows that the program oper- 
ator did in fact make the goal of enrolling 500 applicants, 
but fell short of a 60 percent placement rat ^ 

More specifically,, the prime sponsor received the first 
clues during the Ikst quarter that the planned placement 
rate might nol be reached. Note that the actual number of 
early lerminatious far exceeded the anticipated figures for 
that period. This could indicate problems over the entire 
Spectrum of program services; i.e., intake, screening, select- 
ing, or quality of supportive :>ervices, and follow-aip. For 
example, it may mdicate that the disadvantaged trainees are 
beuig enrolled in^jobs for whkh they are "not well suiti?<d. 
.They may be encountering work adjustment problems, and 
the employer may not be providing the agreed upon sup- 
portive, services. It may mean the wages ire too low, ofthe 
jobs are too far away from the trainees' homes. In any 
event, the*' data reported on . the production schedule can 
sense the pulse of the entire program. Thus, it is a valuable 
managen^ent tool that can be Used to make month-to-month 
adjustments in pro^jram activities. 



1^ Tlin Confcicncc Uoartl, Inc., i'mphyinf; the Disotivundifjod: A Company 
Pcrspev/ive .{New York; Coi\(\ira\Ci I)o;»M ru*po*'l No. 511. 1972), p. 12. 
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One other dimension of production that ijhould be given 
careful consideration by both the sponsor and the program 
director is individual workload for staff members. Indeed, 
how many OJT contracts can one CSR negotiate, develop, 
and service in one year? How many disadvantaged workers 
can one counselor be expected to counsel? What can the 
program director expect from each pf his job coaches, in- 
take interviewers, and others? 

Unfortunately, there is littb empirical data on this sub- 
ject. This is understandable in view of the diverse nature of 
OJT programs. Nevertheless, from the. experience of the 
authors, the following observations may be useful; 

( 1 ) Discussions of individual production should involve 
the staff members who are going to do the work. 
At the outset of the Utah NAB/JOBS program, 
management representatives decided that, all things 
considered, a CSR should be able to negotiate, de- 
velop, and service 40 contracts per year. Subse- 
quent discussions with the individual CSR^s in- 
creased this figure to 60 contracts per year. Since 
the training period for the contracts generally lasted 
about six months, this meant that a CSR would 
have approxijmately 30 active contracts at any given 
time. 

(2) Goals for the intake staff workers were more diffi- 
cult to establish because 'they were dependent on 
walk-in applicant trMc or applicant outreach ac- 
tivities. For example, intake interviewers were ex- 
pected to complete the initial screening interview in 
approximately twenty minutes and the entire em- 
ployability development plan in thirty minutes. By 
comparison, counselors were expected to see an 
average of six applicants a day. The quality control 
monitor was expected to perform either a desk audit 

. or a field audit or both on 50 percent of all con- 
tracts negotiated. 

Admittedly, theso were mostly guesses about what could 
or ought .to. be done. Yet they n-ere important becc^use they 
gave everyone a starting point for aotiort. Supervisors 
could then compare performance on an Individual basis, 
and provide additional training and guidance as needed; 
Moreover, as data accumulatedj new and more precise, 
goals coiild be developed and staflittg adjustments could, 
be made to better meet the goals ioi the program as t\ 
whole. 

Of course, prime sponsors can develop goal^ for ony 
particular function, and the goixk cm be rigidly adhered to 
or they can be used for planning only, but it should be 
remembaed that n^ost people Work better it they under- 
stand iiw nature of their jobs and have dearly establislied 
responsibilities iict up in such a way that thi^h combined 
efforts are directed toward .achieving the overall prograin 
goals. However., pUinners should also be aware t.hat overly 
rigid nutttiigement po\km may produce the desired figures 
at great co.^t to the quality of services rendered, 



Developing Linkages with 
Other Elmbto^ 
Training Programs 

Program sponsors interested in developing a well-co- 
ordinated CETA program in th?.ir area should seek to 
develop linkages and coordinatiorr'with other employment 
and training organizations or programs. Specifically, con- 
sideration should be given to WIN, NAB, Job Corps, local 
apprentice programs, and other programs of community- 
based organizations. The Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
is designated to assist welfare recipients in the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) category. The 
program's objective is to assist recipients In becoming 
meaningfully employed and thus reduce the funds paid out 
in welfare. Toward this end, a wide range of services are 
provided, which include job development and the use of 
OJT contracts. Inasmuch as WIN is also involved in OJT 
contracting, it is very important that coordipation exist 
with CETA to avoid duplication of errors and competition 
with employers. It is very annoying and confusingt^for em- 
ployers to be contacted^ repeatedly by different representa- 
tives, each offering similar programs. Any- WIN participant 
AS by definition a person eligible for CETA programs. In 
other words, all WIN enrollees are.wjthin what should.be 
the CETA target population. It is recommended that prime 
sponsors develop a good working relationship* with the 
WIN coordinator m their area. To develop' an effective 
working relationship, mutual cpnslderation should be given 
to the ioHov/ing activities: . / V 

(1) Planning. WIN and CETA staff personnel should 
be thoroughly f<imtUar with-lhe'']^^^^^ 
programs. It would Idc hdlpfui to have represerita- 
dvcs kXitxid plarming sessions foit' .bofh pmgifam^^ 
for the exchange of ideas arid itifbrmatiph^ Expftiv . 
tise and previouii e!^rperience should be (slvared. Mar- 
keting plans should' be. .developed' jointly, with . 

* thought to which employers will be contacfed and 
by whom. : . " • 

(2) Job Developments Siuce both programs have a. com- 
mon ohjcfftive, and since duplicative ■ efforts arc 
wasteful, cooperation in job .development is highly 
desirable. In addition .to Joint planning of job de< 
velopment activities,, iptormatiott should be Q%r 
changed regarding cmploy^^r contacts and results. 

^ : CETA job developers could abo help market the 
WIN tax credit which is available to employers who 
hire and retain welfare recipients* This tax credit ' 
h i\ very attractive, ye.t little, known proposition 
which could have nnich appeal to employers, The 
tax credit aft employer may receive, is 20 percent 
of the cash wages paid a certified employee during a 
twelve-month period, Thia tax credit \m excellem 
potent ia! as an indueeinont to an employer to hire 
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WIN enrollees. It is our opinion that this feature 
has not been given enough publicity or been ade- 
quately presented to many employers that might be 
interested. 

A joint activity that might be advantageous to 
WIN and CETA would be a central clearing point 
on job openings. If an opening secured by a job de- 
veloper cannot be filled in a reasonable time with 
a client from one of the programs, it could be 
opened to clients of the other program. It might 
also be feasibile to team up or pool staff for job 
development efforts, which would result in bene- 
fits for both programs. It would also seem desirable 
to cpnduct jo' It job solicitation campaigns. NAB 
has been referred to a number of times throughout 
this paper. It is strongly recommenr^ed that prime 
sponsors develop communication and program 
linkages with the Alliance. Tho effectiveness of NAB 
varies from one part of the country to another, but 
in areas where a strong Alliance program exists, 
prime sponsors can expect a great deal of help .and 
support in marketing employer contracts, conduct- 
ing awareness training seminars, and providing lia- 
son with the business community. NAB also offers 
excellent help in job development campaigns and 
promotional activities to stimulate the hiring and 
training of ex-offehders, needy youth, and veterans, 
as well as the disadvantaged individuals. 

Another highly desirable linkage is with the local ap- 
prenticeship council, If . a prime sponsor is inter45sted in 
maximizing the quality of training in OJT, an apprentice^ 
ship progranj can be a vital . ingredient,, ^^pprentice pro- 
grams are a low cQSt, widely accepted,, and effective means 
of providing OJT in skilled occupations. Technical experts, 
;ayailabl<^ in most prime sponsor areas throughout the coun- 
tiy^ can work With employers to develop apprentice stand- 
ards, training outlines, wage structures; affin tm^ action 
plans, and special services ^o veterans. Also apprenticeship 
councils can a&sist the prime, sponsor in dLeveloping a co** 
/opiirative relationship with organized labor, the need for 
^killed craftsman in certain occupations s^^ems to be per- 
sistent. Answering this need and providing a traijiee with 
a certified skill is a worthy objective for. a CETA prime 
sponsor. 

In many locations, particularly the large urban areas, 
there are organizations such as Oppoi.tunities Industriali- 
zation Centers (QIC's), SER manpower oj^ices, and other 
groups. Competition and inteiprogram jealousies must be 
avoided if the disadvantaged and i^ocicty are to receive 
the grcatfest benefit from available resources. 



Determining Whicn Industries 
and Jobs Are Best 

Too many CETA clients are placed for OJT training in 
relatively low paying jobs with few career opportunities 
for advancement. Many clients are entered into low skill 
entry level positions, where they become the last hired and 
first fired. This phenomenon seems to be in direct relation- 
ship to the business cycle and economic fluctuation. If a 
company is extending production or experiencing a sea- 
sonal increase in activity, demand for labor increases and 
job openings for the disadvantaged become more numerous, 
It is ironic th^t this is not the best 'tune for companies to 
train employees, but it is the time when most hiring occurs. 
CSR's would do well to try to influence employers to hire 
when production slackens, because such periods afford 
supervisory personnel more time to train. 

Several encouraging observations of current OJT pro- 
grams are that trainees are employed in a wide range of 
occupations,' and there are an increasing number of female 
clients being placed ift non-traditional jobs such as welders, 
truck drivers, machinists and construction workers, Unfor- 
tunately, there seem to be few effpctive linkages with ap» 
prenticeship programs. Another observation we have made 
is that CSR's have a tendency to continue, writing contracts 
with the same employers over and over again. This "re- 
harvesting" of contracts, has positive and negative inspects. 
Oh the positive side, it Can be argued that such employers 
, have proven their ability to train and provide a continuation . 
of meaningfiil 'employment. On the negative side^ 'it m^y 
be that a CSR's time would be better *«pent fcontactitig comr 
panics that haye fiot participated. Sometimes a CSR -has 
developed a , personal /relationship with an employer and. 
it is hard to say **N6" to a request for a contract, although 
the quality of past training is marginal at b^st. Also, gredt. 
care must be /taken by. CSR's. to make, sure , trainees are 
being retained by the cojnpany and that CETA* funds are 
not being used to subsidize companies with turnover prob- 
leims. . ' ; 

Prime sponsors have a responsibility to use OJT funds 
wisely and to ensure that expenditures contribute to results 
of lasting value. . With this in mind, v/e suggest that affirma- 
tive answers to the fdlowing questions are an indication of 
a desirable job for a dijiadvanfaged person in a. OJT 
situation: ' ' ■ ■ ^ ^ 

(1) -Will, the job result in the trainee having a market- 
able skill that will be beneficial now and in the 
future? Would snch skills be transferable to another 
job? Is the training apprenticeable? 

(2) Is the job a good opportunity for a disadvantaged 
person to which such a person normally would not 
have access? 

(3) Does the employer have the necessary facilities, 
staff, and equipment to provide quality traihing? 



(4) Does thv o\ understand the purpose and meet the prime sponsor's standards and level of accept- 
philosophy - "I njT programs, and is the ability, We suggest that each CSR be required to, make 
employer will, parficipate In accordance with monthly review of eacli contract for which he or she is 
the prihie sponsg.. s policies, rules, and regulations? responsibile. This should include a desk audit of reports. 

(5) Does the emploj'er have a good business reputation and performance indicators, supplemented by telephone 
and stability in the community? Does the employer contact v/ith the employer and trainee as needed, 
intend to provide continuous employment; beyond Caution should be exercised not to interrupt the trainee's 
the contract training period? Is there a low em- work or to take the employer's time any more than neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, the CSR should personally visit the 
training site to interview the trainee and supervisor at least? 
once a month. This interview should be brief. .The trainee 
and supervisor should be interviewed separately ajid ques- 
tioned to determine the following things: 

(1 ) Is the employer satisfied with the trainee's work and 
progress? 

(2) Is the employer meeting the financiar obligations to 
the trainee? 

(3) Does the employer or the trainee see any problems 
developing? 

(4) Is the employer in compliance with the assurances 
and certifications of the contract?^ 

(5) Is the trainee being trained in the agreed occupa- 
tion, and is the training outline being" followed? . 

not feel good about th? job, he or she will probably quit . (6) Does the trainee feel the satisfactory, progress is 
witiiin the first, four to. six weeks. Many trainees vill be being made to\yard .the career goal? 

happier at a .lower paying job that "provides self esteem • (7) ,t)oes the trainee have a good feeling about the em- 
than a hard,, dirty, high paying iob. A job as a bank tellfcr,- ployer aiid tlie work situation? ... 

for exampte, may provide more self esteem and job satis- .. (8); Does the traipee know. about available" supportive' 
. factiori than a job as a mechaiiic, even though it may pay • services", and 'are they bein^ furnished to Kim or her 
•iessv. It is' important that the best- ki.'ndls of Jok be' sought ' ' as needed? • ■ ■• ''^ •. /• . 

for trainees rathei- fliah .writing contracts witli enlployers . ".••.(9) Have supportive services had .any'effeet. on the 
\yhojvist ."happen to conie along.'\All :of ^^^^^^ trainee'.s attitude or adjustment to the job? ' ' 

delibefatipri and; planning, co'upled \yi.th -good .'working " (10)- Is the. employer 'keeping adequate records, and are 
kiio\yl'edgeof;i6cal. jobs and. industries. " ■. . : • •'; reimbursements received .promptly?" < •• •, • •" \ 
•.■.".;'*. ."" " • . " • ." (11) Is there Iny technical assistance that the CSR' or 

......... ' . ' ' . some other person ^coiild^rpvide which " would' be " 

'•• " "•. •' •■ ■ ' " . ; '• "•■' ■.' . beneficial? ." . • • . ... •. • 

MOratermg— Why- m& How? . "." "Both the 'employer and trajiie.e shouM. have t^heCSR's-.: 

' ,;, , pHone.nuniber and beericburaged to call \vjthoiit hW^^^^^ 

V . •. . , should a riead or question 'arise. It is ('ssejntial 'that all ' 

. Monitoring "is the assessment .of the pro'cess ©f delivering parties" involved in ..the contract training prbcS.eks be •honest" 

services^to a client population and the ' identification of " and cooperativfe,' atld that they' communicate. 'Wpll wW^ 
strengths and weaknesses of services provided by the em- - other.. Although what' lias been described is a monitorint, 

ployer. .Moriitdririg is a very itnportant aspect of.OJT pro.- functioh, it may be fnore.Useful to view it as a service- visit, 

gram opera:tions. Regardless of how well a program- may . ' We have found that CwSR's olten feel a greater oblig"ation' 

be developed .and implemented, i^less the prime sponsor to the. employer than to the traine.e.. .CSR's t(?riWt6 become- 

receives 'periodic feedback on. p.rogrbss ,toward objectives, employer relations' representativtis,. and -are 'concerned with" 

the program may iiot be successful. Problems should be' maintaining a good rapport with the. employer. This some-.' 

dealt with as they arise so that immediate. corrective. action times makes it difficult for a.dSR"t'o be objective and. fiibi 

may be taken and plans made to provejit tuture occur- with an employer i^there are prpblem^ with contract' comV."' 

rehees^ ■ ■ pliance. In other- words, there may be a tendency tjl^' be' pdr-. 

A monitoiing Kystei'n must be wdl planned ahd imple- ni'issive with 'employers in order'to mai»itain' a'friendjy rc- 

mented, with fAii imdenitanding of' who will nipnitov, when, lationship. This i;s sonWhat understandable Uccause tiro- 

and how lljc nioriloriiu; will be .cQiicincicd. Tt is recom- ,CSR's often' see themselves as,'salespcrsohs and not a5,.car»* 

mended tixnt & d\ccilht of sp(.cilic thin^jja to review be tract compliance officers. Sometimes it ig' difTicult for 'one 

dcvi«ial so that tho quality atul 'quantity of training wiU person to play both roles eifective'ly. For this reason, it. is'' 



ployijo turnover rate in the company? 

(6) Does the job provide an opportunity for advance- 
ment within the firm or industry? * 

(7) WiU the job provide an adequate income with good 
fringe tjenefits for the trainee? 

(8) Is there reason to believe that the trainee will find 
personal satisfaption in the job? Will the working 
conditions be acceptable and conducive to the de- 
velopment or enrichment of the trainee's self image? 
Will the trainee enjoy learning the tasks and job. 
duties and find a sense of accomplishment through 
his or her efforts? 

yt has been .our experience in working with OJT pro- 
grams that Item 8 is perhaps the most important considera- 
tion, .at least for the duration of training. If the trainee does 



reconunended that someone other than the CSR inake at 
least onti monicoiing visit to the employer in a compliance 
rath<^r than service capacity during the contract period or 
as pvoWcms arise. Tliis quality control monitor should 
make a more formal visit than 'those made by the CSR and 
should examine certain things in greater degth. The need 
for such a visit may be made manifest from a review of the 
CSR monthly reports or a reqiiest from a CSR. Monitoring 
of this type can also be conducted on the basis of a random 
sample of active contracts. At this level of monitoring, the 
performance of the CSR and the quality of servipe visits 
could also be checked. Care must btj taken not to haye too 
many people calling on the same employer with such fre- 
quency as to cause annoyance. When the quality control 
monitor visits an employer, some very basic and easily 
overlooked matters should be checked. We consider the 
following to be important concerns for a monitor to in- 
vestigate: 

Cl ) Does the trainee exist, and is he or she on the job? 

(2) Atc adequate payroll records and personnel files 
being maintained which substantiate the employer 
invoices submitted for payment? * 

(3) Is there adequate documentation of. supportive 
* sej vipes for which the employer has claimed reim- 
bursement? . 

(4) Are there good internal payroll controls so' that 
. the same individual do6s not keep time, issue, and 

distribute checks? Such a one-person systehi fcould 

* invite -fraud or payment abuses/ 

• ■ . ' ■ * 

Other tilings to Wxitch for. in mduitoring an OJT contract 
include: * * ' • ; * ' 

V(l) Ciieck to see. that the nfcwly hired trainee lia.s tjeen ; 
J. -^tW)^^ for CEtA eligiblity.' DWrmilW; 

. . v^iib niacle the certifications and ij: it* was dphe prior 
' ^.fo 'tHe .c.orinnencenjient of* training. S6*me eiriploj^erS « 
' have beert *temptei:l;:'to have 'regular efnpl6yees:\ce^^^^^^^ 
.'.v.. *tiiied a? trivinees^ and a method should. bp;'devisetf\ 
to 'pfC'yent this iriori) happening.* Sometimes ;a* qdes-* 
: [Mi "to tiip frail {e'e, ' such." '^f asking, when he ;pr she • 
.bej>nri 'Work/Avill reveal* . .thig. practice. It - may; also . 
■ jWeal that- the datfc the. ^empl9^^^^^^ 
. iTinvkirsenVcrit '^prci'u'.icied'' the-'.dafc the- •tr*ain^e**ac-' . 
f " ..." Uia]ly. startt;il \VQrk\. HurthW info.rmatioti c'ah.i bo' 

• ;■ ..OviuedMidm'. .aju\minin/^, iirne cHuis . and' .payroll 

• "TOOrds.-"'^". . .^l *■ . • . ■ i ': *. V 

C2) SUi)oe;thi\iengtir.of training is us.ually determined, by ■ 
.the' skill lev.el of thtJ occupation,. a monitor" should 



make certain that the trainee is being trained in the 
agrefed occupation and not at a lower skilled job. 

(3) Occasionally, an employer deliberately or inad" 
vertently pays a trainee a lower wage than what * 
is calle^ for in the contf^ct. There are a number 
of ways this can occur. One of the more common 
is when an employee considers the trainee to be iu 
a salaried rather than a wage job. Since OJT con- 
tracts usually base an employer's reimbursetnent on 
a yearly wage paid for a standard 40-hour work 
week, a situation may be encountered where the 
trainee receives less than the full wage for each 
hour worked. . For example, let's assume that an 
employer and a CS^R have negotiated and agreed 
upon a contract with- a wage of $3.00 per hoiir. 
Subsequently, the. employer tells the trainee that the 
pg^ is $120 a week and the trainee is required to 
work more than 40 hours per week. This results 
in the trainee's receiving a lower hourly wage than 

. was agreed upon in the contract. Some corrective 
action or resolution of this problem must be made 
if the employer is to be in compliance and the 
trainee is to be treated fairly. 

(4) Although a prime spohsOr must assume godd faith. 
. and hone;it intentions on the part of an employer, 

reimbursement for providing supportive services is 
a proViiidn that can be abused easily. It is' wise to 
^ fo ask a trainee if he or she hiis received the service 
for 'whwih the employer h.as invoiced. In order to 
verify the employer's claim, it .is a good idea to 
rpquest vhat the employer, maintain receipts for any 
.such services* provided* For example)'if transporta- 
tion money is' giVeh 'to the trainee, it would be well 
■ ' Fi^r the employer to have a receipt signed by the 
" V.** " '.trainee. • ! . * . 

(5) ;. Wheni trainees .are.' term^^ & CSR or monitor 

■ ** should' inv.^stigate the reason* given by the trainee. 

Vyand whether or not it matches the reason given by* 
*•■ ' 'the 'em^^ thfe repiy:-^ 

;/ ;.. * .' renceof tho ^.anr'ejehpns. may. s-uggest the. need for 
; ■■ ;.* ''eorrecdVe 'actipn .m^^^^ 
•V .V ■v."*/.*sitability\pf>|wtur^^^ 

t;." Both. CSPJ..aridx*oi|tract inpijitor sho\ild sub/nit 'wii^^^^^^ 
. a'epbr ts; of 4heir"y isi ts " and;findirig's; These .rejiFn-ts. shou\d\bc 

■ reyievved" By'^i sup'efiVisor pr other -third j^arty^i-bn'Uie 
."•sp.oji'^or^s staifi;' An ad.equate "follow-up' systenv 'inust • jpfi 
aiK\intaijied 6n Ji'ny corrective action Ih'at lk.lakeiji/A;gddd 

; rriOnitoririg sy.stOrrjiv 'through tfully designed "and* expc.uttod',, 
mav;*.niake the "dhferenee between ..ijuctess and failure in 
provkling a quality OJT prograin. ■ \ * , 
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4. CONSIDERATIONS FOE MARKETING 

OJT CONTRACTS 



For program operators, the product they are trying to only the most disadvantaged, most problem-prone trainees 

sell is the applicants who need jobs, and the buyer is the they could find^ as a matter of social commitment. Thus, 

employer who needs workers. Approaches to marketing program operators established screening propedures that 

are structured entirely by the product to be sold. Thus, as permitted referrals of only those individuals from the bot- 

pointe^ out in chapter 3, if the objective is to plac6 hard- tom of the disadvantaged barrel. The results were soitie- 

core disadvantaged persons on permanent jobs with large what mixed, with some discouraging and some rewarding 

firms offerijfig career ladders, the approach will be quite experiences. 

different from the approach used by the program .operator In general, however, it was Je^ned that both the pro- 

who wants only to buy as many jobs for unemployed gram operator and the contractmg company should estab- 

workers -as is possible with the available funds. lish minimal realistic requirements and provide for the 

Once the program objectives are established, the pro- hiring of a mix of those trainees who require extensive 

gram operator should then consider the following key special assistance and those who can succeed with only 

marketing factors: minimal special assistance. This combination will enhance 

" , the likelihood of success and ensure that emplojwcs as- 

(1) Target population priorities' and characteristics. similate a fair share of the more seriously disadvantaged 

(2) Legislatively mandated priorities. applicants into their regular work force. In addition, ' this 

(3) The job market. . , • procedure will permit those employer^ withJiniUed expieri- 

(4) The economic picture. •• ence in hiring truly disadvantaged trainees the time to as- 
• (5) Contract service representatives and employer con- gggs jj^eir training capability and their" social commitment; 

tract i)roc6dures. . • There is no social or economic value in taking , a disad-; 

(6) Advertising, promotional campaigns,, and other vantaged^workei; with a history of job failuip andxlevelopr 

•■^^ public relations tools. ^ ^ • • ing yet another job with an- entployer: who as ill equipped 

. . ^ to cope with the multitude of problems that stand between 

. : .' the worker and successful job placement. • . 

Target Population Priorities ' 
and Characteristics 

•■.;S • ^Legislatively- ^^^^ 

■ ;|pihe,;first p6nsidm^^ Pl*loritieS . •■ r.- . : 

Jjties :a.ndueharaetkisto^ 

ev^k. more . detailed\ decision- about who . will" ';be' 'served; . ' . , • ■'. 

'.;UnieSs,unUsUal/c^^^^^^ 'y/': -.^^ ...^ - ..-^ ... .... . . 

.■"n:in^iiJistrict,<.the available funds, cannot 'serve - the, total':" ./^'^ Qene'fallly.s^^^ 

, eligible population. Thus, seiegti6n'criteriia.must!be.e'^tat?-. .fun^^^^^ 

•■.lished that will focus .on those, iydivjid'uals .wlidi'stjie pnine„. ! v^age^f ;thei;<iinemplp^^^^^^ with 

;ipbnss)r:;has det^rmihed " will be •giVgn\prlbrUyi, ]■ the...a^siUance B^^^^^^ co?'!?^^® fori secure, and hold- 

''>tific'atibii 0 priority' groups will obyipusly affect^ ' ' jobs ;6h.alle.ngiiii;v jhq^^^^ . Beyond this, 

; ijiarketing aj^prpac^ .' piime. ^Spditosors"';^^ as- 

.' ^e hipre disadva^ traihete; jthe'' mpt^^^^^ and 

;..\^ill/:iie nee'ded^ sub"- persons! who..iiaye. exhausted ^^^t^ 

•sidizfcd traipihg. In .additipri, mor.e initenSiye. individualized. berieiRts. The. CETA liegisla^^^^^ signifi- 

, jpj), .developiiienti fpllpwrup, anci .cbunselin^ will be needed canLseg'ments haye seryibes provided .to them bn an equit- 

iAt 'tu'rftdVef is'jo)b^ kept, vyithin. acceptable limits; All of able basi^, giving .consicjeratipn to'the relative numbers of 

these considerations 'may require more s.taff and additional .. unemployed persons, in each such segment; Prime sponsors' 

Vaidminisiiaiive controls. ' ; ; ^ must exercise care in determining any new priorities that 

By way^f example, in the .early days of the SOUS, Pro- • result itom changes. in Regulations published in the Fedeml 

grat^, a number of, contracting companies decided tP hire 



The Job Mar 



.Analyzing ymr job ntarkcl, the fluid l^^^torj must encom- 
pass a=(rare£ul review af^the uwaU-a; type, m IpcMim of 
businesses in tlie area to be 'icrvccl. VVIieie arcs tlie com-» 
panics? How many potentjjil job'-obening;. Jo they repre- 
sent? Wliicli firms employ ^roaiiat number of people^ 
a few large companies maji^ snWll shops, or a mixture of 
the two? rto\V many a)!e iny,pived in collective bargaining 
liSreemcnts,^ aqd which itnVons are involved? T'here are' 
many sources that can be used by prime spolku r.; to an- 
swer these questions and to determine the puke of the 
busines,s cdmniunity. Monthly studies oi'. the area labor 
market by -the slate employment service should give a clear 

- picture of the employment situation, indicating where labor 
shortages or labor surpluses exist'. The Chamber of Com- 
merce can supply additional infornvatioa concoridag em- 
ployment in tlie busiticss community 'uud ;-.Mi.;upatCd 

' industrial growth. . ^ 

Another convenient, source 6t informat?on"-but one 
which is often overlooked-— is the''Mielp wanted'*^ section 
of the local newspaper. Caution is in drder, because help 
wantpd ads have limitations as labor market indicators aiid 
job sources. Nevertheless, the expansion and contraction 
6t_ listings can suggest valuable. informJition about trends in 
hiring patterns, wage- rates", demand occupations, and ut- > 
,,.quired worker skills. Help 'wanted listitlgs can also be used 
• as a "dopr opener" with employers, to. explain the benefits 
of an OjT contract. For example, a contract service rep- 
resentative may see a listing for fesccretai-y; and . one of the 
applicants for OJT services rnay have clerical skills. I'lius, 
the,, employer can be con'tacted and apprised .of the ap- 
plicant and .the availability of an OJT contract. 



advantaged workers but in complying v ith federal 
anti -discrimination and equal employment oppor- 

" tunities legislation, Also, son^^vpersonnel directors 

" feel that it is not difficult to recruit adequate num- 
bers of taiget group employees on their own. In- 
deed, many reported an exccM pf available workers, 
since wage and fringe benefit offerings of the larger 
firms were more attractive than those of the smaller 
employers. Thus, when they are approached by a 
^ contract service representati'.e, they express little 
interest unless the representative has a well or" • 
ganized and appe"aling ptesentation which suggests 
to personnel directors that the service being ofT'^red 
i5 of sigrtificaijt, value to their companies. 
(5) Larger fi have a greater likelihood of union 
agrcemen; ,. i'his is not to say that unions intrin- 
' . "5i'^^'ly i'<^^'''st partieipation in programs designed to ' 

■'assist disadvantaged wwkers, but it is to say, that 
collective bargainin«/[greements usually identify 
exacting procedures % which workers can be .hired 
or fired by -the -represented firm. If they arc to be 
•'• successful, it is a good idea if OJT contracts with 

„union represented firms have' the support of the 

/unioi'i. 



The EeoBOtaic Pietwe .. 



General ecdnpm'ic conditions affecting the v prime spon- 
sor's area mflst be anotlier job market consiideration.' A 
basic, concept of, any OJT .program is that it is in the public 
interest to expand the supply of trained workers ' by reitn- 



Experience ^^'ith all of these sources of data have sli6wnv^;^^^''sjn'8 private businesses for the cost of l-.iring, training 

retraining disadvantaged' persons who they otherwise 



that smaller emplbyers~i.e., 'those , with, fewer than five 
employees— are .the most likely candidates for OJT con- 
tracts. Some of the reasons fOr'^his are: ' 

'v 

(1) . Larger employers may b,e reluctant to accept federal 

funds and the related real or imagined "red tape.'' 

(2) Some large!!' firms maintain comprehensive training 
. programs as a standard practice. Thus, the cost^, are 

not extiaordinary i^j, nature, It woul^, however, be 



(3) 



(4) 



an added cost fo tl.(e .smaller shops. 
■Most larger employers rccogiji^e the need' to project 
morfr positive social images. Racial um est, labor 
' stri.fe, riots,, and other^ actions of people out of the 
economic mainstreain during the tumultuous i96Q's 
. were very expensive \) business.. Tli'us, many 'firms 
have taken steps to ensure that the exfraordiiuiry 
.assistance needed to convert disadvantaggc,! trainees 
into productive workers , is already i.t) place .-and 
operating without federal assistance. 
Personnel diiectors ot some, of the larger firms niUy 
f«^l that. their main interest is not in recruiti.ng c|i.S' 



would not have hired. A major problem with this conceot 
is that tlie successful placement of sucIv|persoiis depends 
on la-bqr demand. If thertws a, loss of buoi'ancy in tl^e area 
economy, employers will find it ditticuit to provide work 
for their most qualified and experienced workers— let alone'' 
the disadvantaged worker with few qualifications. and\ 
limited wbrk experience. Of. perhaps gfeater-, concern in a 
declining economy is the fact that OJT trainees are fre^ 



\ qucntly (he first ones iol)c laid o.ff, leaving tliem no belter 
ofl:, and pcrliapv we.-r;,e oil, tlian they were before entering 
the piogram. ." 

'Since OJT programs arc i)ol normally job qreation pro- 
grams, they do not increase the mnnber of 'existing job* 
openings^ rfnd in periodi, of declining or relaiively stable 
labor demand the programs may simply shift the burden of 
unemployment from the disadvantaged to other persons. 
When the economic picture is not too bright, the prime 
sponsor may want to shift tcs,ourccs to public service em- 
ployment or wtvk expeiience ;)ctiv'itic/which are job crea 
lion programs. ^ 
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Contract Sorvic© fomome pf his or her immediate opcningsi the Job Service 

Y% 4. i.* J rbpresentatiye arratlged for a more detailed meeting with 

K(3pi!'eSCI1.t£i.tiV6B $1X1(1 the personnel director foi* pompletiou of the OJT contract. 

Employer Contact Mso. if the firm was represented:by a miion collective bai- 

Tjf Ji , ^ gaining agreement, arrangements were made to discuss the 

• • It rOC(5CJ.lir(5S ... ' program and OJT contract with the business agent or union, 

steward. Administratively, it was decided to request a letter 

. ' ' of agreement fwm the jimion before the contract was final* 

V The importance of sekcling tlie very best contract serv- izcd, " • ' 

_ ice representatives becomes clear when viewed against the "Business person ta|king to business person" was the 

above' considerations. Tlie contract service representative cutting edge of success.. Nnt only do the executi>^es have a 

must l)e someone who can talk the employers' language and better knowledge of. the employers and their personnel 

who can understand atid relate woU to the business com- ppblems, but they also have many ousiness friends they 

munivy. Some prime sponsors have used representatives can call on for corumitrrtents or hew eir ?loyer leads for 

who were from the- disadvantaged community, thinking they future visits. As time passed,' variations of this procedure 

. would .relate" better' to tl^ disadvantaged. While this may were used to penetrate deeper into the employer cpmmunity. 

appeal to somb emp' .yers >as a jood example, the weight One interesting", , although unsuccessful, variation was 

of evidence suggest-; it is not the best approach. The same called the "Industry of the Month Campaign." In this ap- 

. is true for any SCR. Unless their style incorporates a work-, proach, the' NAB, chairperson solicited loaned executives 

ing knowledge of the business community— or of the pros from ohe specific industry; e.g., transportation, nianufac- 

and cons of placing the disadvantaged in OJT — they,, will ^turing, tra^e. In turn, these executives were given a list of 

probably liave only r- uited success. , ; * . five to ten disadvantaged workers, along with brief resumes 

' On the other ha ,d, representatives who are well trained, of t'^e workers' ^^raining and experience. The mandate to 

informed, and nenoifivc to the needs of botli the Imployers '^^^^ execinive was to find jobs for the workers, either within 

and thfe appllcams are more likely to gain and hold the the loaning company or in otlier firms within the industry. 

' attention <»f the employer. In our experience a team con- Regrettab'.y, the Industry of the Month Campaign met 

slstihg of a votufitcer private business execulfive and a cpn-, with only marginal success. Executives found that the lists 

tract service representative from thr.. state employment h'ad to be constantly updated because*^o'f the. transience of 

service has proven to be the best combination. (The Utah *the group enrollecl. Moreover, the business person would 

Job Service had been chosen by the prime sponsor in th^ make job interview appointments for the workers only to 

< Salt Lake City area to administer the OJT program coin- have them fail to report to the prospective employer at the 

ponent.) The Job. Service reprcseniativo developed a list appointed time. Tills tended to reintorce the feelings of 

cf prospective employers to confarilT using tlie employer \ some of the executives that the disadvantaged would make 

record files of tlie job.vService. ^Subsequently, tlie executive unreliable employees. Some would then conclude that their 

"telephoned the employers and, talking excutive to cxeou- parucipction i'l activities such as NAB was little more thdn* 

° tive, made an appointment for the team to explain tlie mis- corporate philanthropy. ' ; 
sion of NAll and the.mcchanics of th«; OJT contract; This The potential still exists for this approach, if such prob- 
proccss continued until the team had a full day of appoint- lems can be foreseen. For example, coordination and com- 
ments ananged. Two things were considered essential foK munication ai^-e critical. There sliould have been frequent 
success ^in making appointmentst (1) The telephone con- contacts between executives and CSR's or job coaclies 
tact must be made with the head of the firm, and (2) the assigned to work with the prognni to ensure that the 
, head . must agree to have their personnel direct<n' present workers were propcriy notified of the job referral and that 
for.the personal visit Ijy the team. they reported on time. 

During th% personal visit, the omr^loyer and his or her This again points out the importance of well-qualified 

personnel representative we're given an overview of the CJiR's. An alert CSR might have interceded to see that.the 

OJT contract and a general *lssessmei\t of the typo of loaned executive had some background knowledge in un- 

wmkm they could expect to lilpo referred to them for derstanding the disadvantaged, and that problems with 

consideration. In some cases the characteristics of specific ^ contacting and referring the workers were solved r atliet 

trainees 'Were discussed, ,ind in all cases h was mddo clear tha"!! passed over. 

tliat the referrals would' bo workers wfio needed special Unfortunately, NAB has found it increasingly difficult 

assistance in becoming productive employee's. • i„ utah to recruit and train loaned executives, a trend 

Next, the business executive attempted to solicit iKpledgc which may also be developing in smaller population centers 

• from the employer to set aside a specific piimbw of pros- throughout tlie country. Nevertheless, the potential value of 
ent end future job openings for di j&dvantagcci worlccin.' As ' involvitig tlie busi_t)e!;s community in the planning and op- 
a ri»lc of HiumK N.Mi usually twkcd for ID im:m of all eration of OJT ))rograms makes it worth serious considej'a- 

• new h\m. It tly; 'cu/ploycr cxprcs.sod interest in cona'acilti?^, tion by prime Jiunisors. 



OdI'dd work, 4one efficiently, is tiie measure of success, 
whethei^ done by a business person or government worker. 
Beca#«^ of their day-to-day contacts witli employers and 
disadvantaged workers, CSR's possess a wealth Of knowl- 
edge that can be channeled into ' effective sales activity. 
When it comes to the'ktual explanation of the OJt con- 
tract, most employers are not cunccmed whh who does 
the explaininig, so long ^s it is brief and to the ppint. 

If business exMives are not available to the prime 
sponsor, efforts should be directed toward making the 
CSR's the salespersons as^well as the technicians, training 
the'^SSR's if necessaiy, by the same techniques'businesses^ 
use to train their sales representatives^ . " 

Whtchevei approaches used, exporience strongly sug- 
gests that prime sponsors ensure that their contract service 
representatives are familiar with their product, this in- 
cludes a thorough knowledge of the OJT contrapt itself and 
its advantages-and-limitations for the employer, including 
sucli^ considerations as the availability and value of suppor- 
tive, services, the length and amount of reimbursement, 
records requirements, hiring and firing condhions, and the ' 
irules and -regulations that apply to both the employer and 
trainee. Moreover, the contract representative must have 
considerable knowledge of the target population and the>, 
common complaints or misconceptions employers^ have 
most frequently voiced about disadvantaged workers! Some 
of the more frequent comhients and questions directed at 
contract service representatives are: . 

(1) "tf these disadvantaged people need a job so bad, 
. how come they iren't over here talkuig to me in- 
stead of you?" 

(2) * "My experience has b jen that they ' work one or 

two days and then quit in favor of welfare." 

(3) "Any good worker who has any get-up-and-go has 
got-up-and-went." 

(4) "rve hired a few as janitors and service wbrkers. 
but they never seem satisfied to start at the bottom.*' 

To properly answer these and other questions, the rep- 
resentative will need to know what, if any, efforts the em- 
ployer has made to recruh mi train disadvantaged workers 
in the past. ^ If the employer has hired disadvantaged 
workers, what has his or her labor turnover been, what 
entry level jobs have been made available to disadvantaged 
workers, and what career ladders have been opened? Armfcd 
with this information, the representative can offer sound 
suggestions to :he employer for greater success in meeting 
his or her labor v^eds 

The employers' hiring requirements may be unrealistic 
when viewed against the actual job' duties. For example, 
some employers by^ tradition have liired only high school 
graduates for routine production jobs, even when it is ob- 
vious that other persons with less education could do just as 
well. To deal with such problems, the representative must 
be familiar whh job analysis and job restructuring tech- 
niques. A well trained CSR might point out that a l(uirly 
complex accounting job can be analyzed and broken do;/n 



into two less difficult bookkeeping jobs, thereby making it. 
possible for two disadvantaged trainees with liihited ac- 
^counting skills to qualify and find meaningful employment. 

Advertising^ Promotional 
Campaigns, and Other PiibUe 
Relations Tools 

Advertl^hig, promotional campaigns, and other public 
relations tools, our sixth consideration, can be most valua- 
ble in the hands of skillful practltlpners. As the saying 
goes, "nothing succeedj^ like success.*' This is* true of the 
OJT concept, as of most other huhiati endeavor^. Almost 
Invariably people respond better to a program they have 
heard about and know to be a proven success than to one 
they haven't heard of or are skeptical about. Prim6 spon- 
sors will find their work easier If they build an effective 
public relations program, and if emjjloyers In the area knov 
about CETA in general and the highlights of the GJT com 
ponent. in particular. 

Nations* advertising and features , about OJT program 
in national magazines will iielp to build a favorable imag' 
of OJT among the local bushiesses and community leader 
in any , planning dltet. But those are no substitute lo 
local public relations. ' , 

Generally speaking, there are three diflferent audience 
the prime sponsor will want to reach, depending on loct 
circumstances and on how well the program is already ac 
oepted. These ares 

. (1) Local bushiess executives. 
^ (2) The general public, including local communit 
leaders. 

(3) The disadvantaged who need the help offered b 
OJT. 

This Is riot to imply that public relations can substltuti ^ 
for the hard work of soliciting jobs, or for the necessary 
follow-through on job procurement and placement, but i 
does imply that the work of the CSR will be far easier i 
the execu We he is calling on already knows what CBTA 
Is, how OJT functions as a part of it, who's behhid Ir anc 
what it hopes to accomplish. Beyond this, it the executive 
has a favorable image of the program and knows It id a 
practical approach supported by respected business leaders, 
he or she will respond more favorably and do more per- 
sonally to make the program work for liis or her company. 

The prime sponsors with the best public rjSlations activ- 
ities are the ones whh the most successful OJT programs. 
However, It Is important to remember that we are not 
talking about raitzle-daz^le, but about sound, factual, busi- 
nesslike public relations programs designed to convey facts. 
Some of the most frequently used materials are newspaper 
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stories, press releases, pamphlets, handouts, fliers, radio 
and TV commercials; telephone surveys, billboards, lunch- 
eons, and awards banquets, Once again, the primary con- 
sideration fojr the planner may be cost. Fuolic relations 
materials, such as TV commercials, luncheons, and awards 
banquets, can be very expensive, and unless well planned 
and timed, can produce only marginal results. 

Nevertheless, each has its own special appeal. For ex- 
ample,- if the prime sponsor is a cit/; county, or even a 
state, the top elected official can oftea gain newspaper 
space for auicles or press releases. Events will occur reg* 
ularly which will present opportunities for quotes from this 
official. Progress reports, speeches by representatives of 
participating Employers on their experience and success in 
hiring the disadvantaged, NAB supervisory and human 
relations training seminars, the start of the five-hundredth 
OJT trainee, the start of the fourth year of service — all 
are events that provide newsworthy stories. The prime 
sponsor can use these events net just to announce names 
and numbers but to make a few well chosetii' points about 
OJT and why i.t is important. , 

Apart from these normal events in the life of every OJT 
prpgram,Jhe besLoppor^^^^^^ for news is through ''suc- 
cess stories." Ideally, planner? should' try to get one par- 
ticipating employer after another to. put out stories about 
men and women it . has hired under the OJT program or 
about the success of one or two specific trainees, perhaps 
with photos of the new trainees on the jpb or in training. 
These stories can be issued at on -month intervals. Work- 
ing with participating companies to locate the right people 
for th e success stories and then preparing the stories for 
the press takes time, but it is probably the most effective 
of all local publicity. 

At least once a year, the prime sponsor should have a 
press conference to announce results, talk about plans for 
the future, and generally discuss the OJT program. This 
does not need to be a formal production. Inviting reporters 
to a relaxed chat in the top elected offioiars office is the 
usual setting. Here, questions and. answers can be put forth 
in candid presentation. If they feel the sponsor is being 
open with them, reporters will almost always put the best 
light possible on what is said. 

Whenever a Reporter makes contact with a program 
sponsor, the sponsor should try to think of "something that 
will make a story. Don't fudge or exaggerate. If the reporter 
is looking for figufbs on the program results, it is best to 
provide what can be released* Don't be afraid to discuss 
problems as well as accomplishments* Quotes from an 
elected oflicial candidly admitting the diflliculties a prime 
sponsor may be having in achieving its goals, as well as 
whiat is being done to overcome those difflcuhics^ will help 
make a credible and effective story. 

Well written, colorful pamphlets and handouts high- 
lighting the salient features of an OJT contract can also 
be a valuable part of public k lations. These can bo left 
wltlt employers at the time of personal visits, or they can 



be mailed out to selected employers prior to telephone or 
personal visits^ Employers prefer the pamphlets or hand** 
outs for two reasons: First, they can review the materials 
at their <;onvenience, and second, they can use them in 
subsequent discussions with the personnel directors or other 
officers of the company. Panjphlets and handouts should 
be brief and to the point. Avoid gpvernment jargon. For 
instance, don't "^use the term "supportive services" by itself; 
rather, it is better to explain thatAthe program can offer 
payment for extra costs of job related educatinn, minor 
medical and dental services, child care, orientation, and 
transportation assistance., Thpse are universally understood 
by employer^ and recognized as genuine extra 'costs of 
hiring ^vorkers who do not have marketable skills and ex* 
perience. 

Radio and television commercia^ls have the' potential o( 
reaching a great number of employers and offer unlimited 
possibilities for unique attention getting approaches. Fur- 
thermore, although th^ cost of preparing these materials is 
sometimes high, especially for TV, most stations will run 
them for little or no cost as public service messages. Un- 
fortunately, most stations will not normally run public .serv-* 
ice messages during "prime^ time.'* Thus, the OJT appeal 
sometimes goes out in the afteitioon"l)r late lit nig^^^ 
few' employers are watching. Also, because of the nigh 
cost associated with TV and radio commercials, prime 
spohsors may want to contact the closest NAB ofidce for 
help, in. this area'. NAB has produced several thirty- and 
sixty-second radio and TV commercjials that tell the story 
of disadvantaged workers very well. 

Luncheons and banquets can also Work for or against 
the prime sponsor. It is not unusual for an employer to 
receive an invitation to a luncheon during which he wilt 
get a sales pitch. Therefore, the response to this approach 
is generally good, especially if the invitation just happens to 
be from the governor, mayor, or some other prominent 
public, civic, or business leader. However, the agenda must 
be short and well timed. Many appeals of this type have 
failed because there were too. many speakers and too many 
subjects to be covered. As a result, the employers were 
walking out the door before any commitment was made. 

On the other hand, if ;he meeting is well planned and 
executed, impressive results can be obtained. Some of tho 
do's and don'ts for planners to consider are as follows: 

(1) Do send the invitations out at least two weeks in 
advance. 

(2) Do be specific about the employers you invite. It 
makes little sense to invite an employer who is on 
layoff status or who is in the second week of his 
going^out^'Of'^business sale. 

(3) Do be sure your mailing list is up to date. Ooo^ 
rapport is not established by inviting Sam Head* 
stone, if Sam has been ^under his headstone for 
three years. 

(4) Do try to have a keynote speaker who is widely 
recognized) and who is supportive of your program^ 
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($) Do have a program that will answer the employer's 
questions. Ouostion and (inswer periods ore not very 
productive because employers, are reluctant to ask 
questions in a group meeting. Also, unless carefully 
~~ controlled, questions can sometimes sidetrack the 
iIlscur.sion with argunirnts or discussion comments. 

(6) Don't overdo .,it. If you ^re giving awards to em- 
ployers who have done a good job with OjfT con- 
tracts, give them the award with genuine thanks. 
Excessive flattery or hyperbole will only cause ad- 
verse reactions from other employers. 

(7) Don't forget to' get a commitment from those in at- 
tendance. Give them- a pledge card or piece of 

" scratch paper on which they can indicate they 
would like to know more about OJT contracts or 
youV program in general. You m?.y even want them 
to pledge that 10 percent of their total new hires 
will be from the disadvantaged ranks during the 
year, the National Alliance of Businessmen has 
used this approach with considerable success. 

(8) Don't forget to follow up on the pledges. Tickler- 
card files have been used successfully for this pur^ 

-.jysC' Files- of this type p ermit clerical workers to 
, inform contract service representatives Ivhen em- 
ployers want to be contacted, or recontacted, for 
job openings; NAB experience indicated that many 
employers made pledges to participate while attend- 
ing luncheons or banquets, but that they had no 
immediate vacancies on their payroll. Tliius, it was 
necessary to' discuss with the pledging company 
their particular liiring patt^crns and to recontact 
them as much as six month"; later. 

During the follow-up activity, NAB also found 
it of value to have prepared a brief resume reflec- 
ting the personal characteristics of several dis- 
advantaged applicants currentlv in the jobless files. 
Thus, during the conversation, the contract, service 
I'flprcsentative could personalize his or her sales 
pitch by talking about the particular skills of a 
trainee. This humo'v'adc approach has great appeal 



to prospective employers, Moreover, even though 
the particular trainee depicted. on the resume may 
have been hired by another employer, other trainees ' 
exhibit enough similar characteristics to be accept- 
ab?" to the employer. 

Another often overlooked marketing tool is keyed to the 
companies which already have OJT contracts or have had 
past experience in working with OJT contracts. Almost all 
employers have at one time or another been- contacted atid 
asked to participate in.government programs. Since, in the 
past, many such programs were administered by the em- 
ployment service, local offices have records of participating 
employers and may make this information available to 
prime sponsors upon request. These records ^will faciUtate 
reharvesting pf these employers, and may yield valuable 
information for future campaigns. "' 

There are a few cautions that prime "sponsors should bear 
in mind when contacting eriiployers who have participated" 
in the past. First 6f all, some employers view the OJT con- 
tracts as a source of cheap labor. By {mature, these em- 
ployers offer little in the way of career opportunities or 
meaningful training. As a result,^ high turnover is not an 
inordinately expensive bUfiness cost to them. Prime spon- 
sors sh6uia~ensure fKW'i^ffidem^resBiirelrtrdone-ty-the- 
contract service representative to avoid employers with 
questionable performance histories. , , 

Other problems surfaced during a cursory overview 
of some employers >who have pai^ticipated in numerous 
contracts are: poor working conditions, sporadic pay, and' 
problerhs related to rates of pay, contracts negotiated ,pn 
the basis of a 40-hour week when in fact the trainees work 
50 to 60 hours pdr week, negotiating contracts for high 
skill occupations in order to obtain a longer reimbursement 
period and then working the trainees In comparatively low 
skill occupations, offering goods and services to the 
trainee instead of pay, and failing^ to provide agreed upon 
supportive services. Prime sponsors should develop some 
type of contract monitoring system and evaluation tech- 
niques to measure contract effectiveness as outlined in 
chapters. 
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5. OJT CONTSACT DESIGN 



Essential Features 



. Although there are numerous ways that an acceptable 
contract may be designed, the^e are certain essential fea- 
tures. A good guideline to keep in mind is th^t the contract 
should state clearly what is to be done> by whom, and in 
what manner. It is not our purpose (b present here the 
principles of contracting in a legal sense. Suffice it to say 
that CETA planners should know something about contract 
concepts, such as offer and acceptauct^, consideration, ca- 
pacity, mutual assent, certainty of terms, and so forth. 

To be assured that the contract design is legally adequate 
and proper^ professional legal adv;oef should be sought. A 
prime sponsor would do well to consult wjth legal experts' 
who are able to proi^ide this service at no ost. As^Tiistance 
might be sought in the city or county attorney's office, the 
state attorney generaPs office, the Job Service legal coun- 
— sel, the public defender's office, a law school, or a public 
agency with a legal departpient. It may also be possible 
to acquire the service of a private attorney who is willing 
to donate his time a^ a community service. Perhaps the 
state bar association could be of assistance in sefcqring serv- 
ice of this type. Whichever kind of contract a prime sponsor 
designs or chooses to use, there are certain essential fea- 
tures which should be included, f^nch as the following: 

(1 ) Signature page or section. Space should be provided 
for each party to sign and date the contract, thus 
binding them to their agreed performance. This page 
should also contain a brief statement as to the na*^ ^ 
ture of the contract and what has been mutually 
agreed upon. Somewhere on this page it would also 
be appropriate to list such things as company name, 
address, contact"^ person and phone number, the 
contract number, beginning and ending date of the 
contract period, amount of money to be paid» and 
other such major items. 

(2) Occupational and supportive service information. 
This section or page should specify a brief outline 
of the training program, cost data, and other per- 
tinent information regarding supportive services. 

(3) Assurances and certifications. This part of the con- 
tract lists any rules^ regulations^ definitions^ and 
conditions under which the contract will operate 
and to which the contracting parties are bound. 
This section should be as* short as possible to avoid 
the appearance of excessive **red tape** and com- 
plexity. Otherwise^ the ominous appearance of the 
document may cause employers to have some reluc- 
tance in signing. 



Prime sponsors should have a thorough kndwledge of 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Labor as per- 
tains to Title I activities; These rules and regulations are 
published in the Federal Register. For example, one of the 
general assurances makes reference to the Hatch Act, 
which prohibits trainees from enjg^.ging in certain political 
activities. Some employers are active in political parties as 
district officers, convention delegates, and so forth. They 
also may be ^candidates for office themselves or actively 
working in' tHe campaigns of party candidates. Such em- 
ployers should; be reminded that it is not permissible to use 
OJT trainees for clerical or other work involved with po- 
litical activity. Also, it is our opinion that a trainee working 
for an advertising or public relations firm should' not per- 
form job duties for politica^clients. 

Somewhat similar prohibitions pertain in the area of re- 
ligioili. CETA assurances include a statement that trainees 
^>ill not be employed on the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of the part of any facility which is used for 
religious instruction or worship/' This has presented a 
problem for some building contractors and janitorial service 
firms. For example, if a contract is proyiding CETA reim- 
bursement for OJT training for carpenters, the employer 
cannot use them to work on a project ^suoh as buildijnig a 
church. Also, an indivdual being trained 'as a glazier may 
not legally replace a church window. Many other examples 
could be cited. 

While we agree with the intent of these general assur- 
ances, we. have se^en situations where strict conformity by 
an employer has caused a hardship by excluding trainees 
from certain training and work assignments. The general 
assurances also state that appropriate standards for health 
and safety in work and training situations will be main- 
tained. This has been interpreted to mean that an employer 
must operate in compliance whh the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. While prime sponsors have some responsir 
bility In this area> it is probably not reasonable for the prime 
sponsor to monitor OSHA compliance. However, the CSR^s 
should be aware of the working conditions in an employer's 
firm and be alert to shuations which may present safely 
and health hazards for trainees. 



A Pre-CETA Model 



Preceding the advent of CETA, the Department of Labor /" 
was using an OJT contract called the MA-'7X. This was an 
experimental contract designed to overcome problems ex*- 
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perienced in previous contract programs. Problems liad 
arisen in the following areas: 

• • ^ 

(1) Tiiere was conslstenVand excessive underutilization 
of funds. Money Would be oUigated on a contract, 
and training slots would not be filled or refilled 
when vticfcncies occurred. This unnecessarily tied 
up funds tliat could have beer», used on other con- 
tracts. De-obligatibnal procedures were bilateral, 
and a great deal of extra effort and work was re- 
quired on the part of a CSR to do the necessary 
paper work and secure the signatures of both par- 
ties. The procedure was both complex and bur- 
densome. ' 

(2) Contract approval time in some .regions of the 
country exceeded two months, during which time 
employers became impatient and in rnany cases can- 
celled their ,;Contract before it was approved. The 
flow of paper work moved to'O slowly. 

(3) Contract forms were too complicated. 

(4) Manyemployers were dissatisfied with the "red tape 
and hassle" in securing a contract. 

In an effort to, resolve these problenjs, the new MA-7X 
contract made a radical departure from past contracts. The . 
new contract consisted of at least two separate documents 
referred to as a Basic Ordering Agreement (BOA) and 
one or more Task Orders (TO's). The BOA .did not com- 
mit the employer to the hiring of an individual at that 
point; rather, it stated the mutually agreed terms and con- 
ditions under which an employer could be reimbursed iti 
the future for hiring and training^ a properly certified dis- 
advantaged person. 

' The BOA established the basic parameters of employ- 
ment and training, but did not, commit either contracting 
party to any performance. No funds were obligated at this 
stage. This agreement remained in effect for two years or 
longer. If no hiring occuired within two years, it was auto- 
matically cancelled. If hiring did occur, the BOA could re- 
main in effect indefinitely, subject to modifications as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. 

When ftn employer was ready to hire, he or she. notified 
an SCR, who prepared a Task Order which 'specified the 
number, of trainees, the length of training; and other per- 
tinent information. It was at this stage that funds were ob- 
ligated and trainees were hired to fill the approved slots. 
The hiring and training were to be done in accordance with 
the previously approved BOA. The Task.Order was the 
device that implemented the things agreed upon in the 
BOA and committed both parties to their agreed perfor- 
mance. If slots were not filled within, a certain time, or if 
vacancies occurred, unused funds could be unilaterally 
deobligated by the Department of Labor. With a few ex- 
ceptions, an unlimited number of Task Ordc s could be 
written against a single BOA. 

When CETA came Into being, many prime sponsors im- 
plemented this kind of OJT contract with slight niodilica- 
tlons. It has been successful in overcoming many of the 



problems experienced with some of the OJT contracts pre- 
scribed earlier. It is one of numerous alternatives from 
which a prime sponsor may, choose. It seems to be espe- 
cially well suited for larger companies that will be hiring 
a number of people at different times. However, it is not 
entirely satisfactory for smaller employers with immediate 
needs to hire, or for employers who may not have need for 
othc" contracts in ,the future. 



Cost Reimbursement vs. 
Fixed Cost 

X major decision facing a prime sponsor in designing a 
contract program is whether the con-lract should be cost. 

' reimbursement or fixed costv. A cost reimbursement type 
contract provides reimbursement for the employer's actual 
<ikpenditures in providing the training and supportive serv^ 
ices agreed upon. The kinds of expenditures allowed should 
be agreed upoa in the contract. A fixed price contract spec- 
ifies a definite price to be paid to the employer. This fixed 
amount is not altered if the employer's costs prove to be 

' higher or lower th^n anticipated. In a fixed price contract, 
the employer has the major responsibility to ensure that 
the quality of training is acceptable td all contracting par- 
ticii. Historically, many fixed price .contracts did. not make 
provisions for supportive services. * ; 

Under a cost reimbursement contract, the prime sponsor 
6t its authorized representative has the responsibility to 
review . requests^ for payment in order to be certain that 
they are valid and appropriate. A fixed price contract lends 
itself to less administrative concern for the prime sponsor 
inasmuch as the employer performance is either acceptable 
or not acceptable. The agreed fixed price is either paid or 
not paid. With a cost reimbursement contract, the prime 
sponsor's own authorized representative should review 
each request for reimbursement to be sure the request is 
reasonable and acceptable under the terms of the contract. 
The simplicity of the fixed price contract must be com- 
pared with the mutual advantages of minimizing the risk 
of underpayment and overpayment for services afforded' 
by a cost reimbursement contract. 



High Support vs^ Low Support 

Another decision facing a CETA planner with regard 
to contr^t features is whether the contract will provide 
for supportive services. Traditionally) OJT contracts with 
supportive services have been referred to as **high support'' 
and contracts without as "low support." High support con- 
tracts aro intended to assist the trainee in adjusting to the 
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job and overcoming problems which may have a bearing 
on continued employment. Generally, the more severely 
disadvantaged trainee benefits from and 'has greater need 
for high support contracts than do the less severely dis^ 
advantaged. 

Low support cprtti'acts are more suitable for individuals 
who arc job ready due to previous experience or par- 
ticipation in othef training programs. Often trainees who 
have liarticipated in WIN or other manpower programs 
may have received pre-employment training or may have 
been provided all of the supportive services they require. 
This points out the need for planning information regard- 
ing the characteristics of clients to be served, v 

We cannot overemphasize the desirability of having a 
flexible program that can be adjusted to the needs of an 
individual, rather than attempting to fit a person into a 
predetern)ined training slot. In situations where the need for 
supportive services is in doubt or where reasons and cir- 
cumstances do not permit an adequate assessment of need, 
it is better to have the services available and not used than 
to have no provisions made. Under CETA, the vast major- 
ity of OJT contracts have been low .support. However, 
many prime sponsors have provided supportive services 
before and during training, independent of the contract 
with the employer. ' , 

Nevertheless, including supportive services in the con- 
tract is an option that prime sponsors should consider. Pro- 
viding supportive services outside the contract has some 
merit, especially in large areas where the prime sponsor 
has sufficient staff and resources or direct- access^ to re- 
sources of. other agencies capable of providing the desired 
services. The simplicity of a low support contract may be* 
more appealing to many employers. 

It can be argued, however, that the employer may be in 
a better position, on a day-to-day basis, to assess and at- 
.1 tend to the trainees* needs. There are many variables per- 
taining to this issue which suggest that the decision and the 
resulting contract design are best determined at a local 
level, according to local circumstances. 



Types of Supportive Services 

'Iliere are many kinds of supportive services that could 
be included in the contract design. Some of the more typi- 
cal supportive services are: 

(1) Job-Related Education, This is usually basic reme- 
dial education in such subjects as mathematics, 
reading, and language skills whicii are needed to 
perform job duties satisfactorily. Technical infor- 
mation required for job performance may also be 
included. The purpose of job-related education is 
to help the worker assimilate his or her OJT. Ex- 
perience has shown t!iat the more directly related to 



the job education is, the more effective it is. An 
example would be providing shop mathematics for 
machinists. It has also been found that job-rplated 
educatioii is" best utilized when provided ^ncur- 
rently with OJT, rather than in a total block prior, 
to the OJT phase. It is imperative that employers 
clearly understand the purpose of job-related edu- 
cation and the kinds of things that are allowed for 
reimbursement. 

Experience has shown that job-related educa- 
tion is often misund^jsotood by employers, and oc- 
casionally the concept is abused. Normally, a prime 
sponsor will pay a training cost based on a percent- 
age of the trainee's wage for each hour spent in 
job-related education. In addition, there is usually 
some hourly reimbursement to the employer lot 
the supervisor's or trainer's time. 

(2) Orientation, This is assistance provided to familiar- 
ize trainees with the job and help them adjust to 
the work environment, the employer's establishment, 
and the specific training program in_ which they are 
enrolled. Orientation should also provide any in^ 
formation that the trainee should have regarding 
company policy,, xpjocedures, benefits, and work 
rules. More,,V^ei1fically, some activities recom- 
mended for orientatioh are an explanation of the 
training program, a description of he occupation 
and its career ladder, a description of the company, 
basic information about the industry and the com- 
pany's relationship to It, and an explanation of 
supportive service, available while in- training. 

During the orientation phase, it has also been 
fopnd useful for the trainee, the employer, and the 
CSR to set aside time for a meeting. In such a meet- 
ing, mutual expectations should be discussed, the 
training outline should be reviewed, and other mat- 
ters should be covered in which each party has an 
interest. During the orientation phase, the prime 
sponsor may wish to provide reimbursement to the 
employer similar to that described above for job- 
related education. 

(3) English as a Seconu Language, This is training in 
the English language for individuals whose primary 
language is not English. It should be provided to 
those whose fluency In English is Inadequate for 
them to successfully perform the job duties of the 
occupation for which they were hired. Special em- 
phasis should be given to the vocabulary and shop 
terminology related to their work. 

The need for this supportive service will vary 
greatly from one geographic region to another. 
Planners should make a careful assessment of the 
. need for this activity in their locaLarea. The limited 
experience of the authors in this activity was with 
a program that was not effective. A major employer 
in the area set up a special program for Spanish" 
speaking persons recently hired through the NAB 
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program. Hie trainees were given an opportunity 
• to improve tfieir Englisli language slcills after normal 
working hours, when most trainees were too tired 
to learn. It is recommfended that training in English 
as a second language be given on a released time 
basis during normal working hours. 

(4) Supervisory and Human Relations Training. This 
is attitudinal and skill training for supervisors and 
other employees who will work with the trainees. 
If resources permit, a prime sponsor could develop 
its;own training program. However, in many parts 
of the .country, this service is provided free of 
duarge to the prime sponsors by the National Al - 
liance of Businessmen. In offering this type of train- 
ing, ,IAB provides an excellent service for 
employers. 

At thti present time, most of the NAB offices 
throughout the United States offer- a program called 
"^^freness Training.*' This training is designed to 
provide human relations skills to personnel involved 
in workihg with newly hired employees, especially 
the disadvantaged. The training consists of seven 
exercises which provide a series of Ibarning acti '- 
ities that focus on effective communication and in- 
terpersonal skills. Included are such things as 

selective listening, instruction in giving, and receiv- 
ing information, bias, value systems, problem 
solving, and management styles. If a supervisor has 
an enlightened awareness of the problems and view- 
point of a disadvantaged pfcrson, communication 
with trainees is enhanced. 

A frequent reason given by trainees for terminat- 
ing their employment is that they don't like the 
. supervisor or the way they are treated. Also, super- 
visors may have the necessary technical skill to 
teach, tjut they may not have the skill to interact \ 
and i-elate successfully with people. An important \ 
part of the OJT process is communication and sen- 
sitivity to the needs of others. If these skills are 
found in a supervisor, the probability of the trkinee 
being successfully trained and staying with the com- 
pany is greatly increased. It is strongly recomr 
mended that program sponsors contact the nearest 
NAB office to see what supervisory training pro- 
grams are available locally. Most employers who* 
have had representatives attend these training 
sessions report that, it has been useful in keeping 
newly hired disadvantaged workers on the job. 
Reimbursement to employers for any registration 
fees or other related expenses could be included in 
:he OJT contract. 

(5) Tmnsportation. 'supportive service takes the 
form of financial assistance to the train' e for a 
short period of time. Its purpose is to cover the 
cost of transportation to and from the work site 
until such time as the trainee receives a paycheck. 



It can also include reimbursement for my trans- 
portation costs that result from job-related educa- 
tion, and other supportive servicrw provided away 
from the work' site. Local conditioys and costs will 
vary greatly from one area to another. This should 
be taken into consideration during negotiations with ^ 
nn employer. 

■ A number of creative things have been done with 
regard to transportation as a supportive service. In 
some areas, larger employers have, provided a bus . . 
or have made oar pool arrangements for trainees. 
Local bus companies have issued special ]p.assea ,. 
and tokens at reduced rates. Buddy systems have 
al^o been used effectively to alleviate transportation • 
^.^-vljroblems for the disadvantaged. In situations whore 
the trainee must drive a -car miil that c,ar is in nwd 
of repairs, perhapii a local vocational school or skill 
center where mechanics are trained could make the ' 
repairs for a minimal charge. Experience has shown 
that automobiles used by disad^ ntagcd trainees 
very often require some repair if they ate to be 
relied upon for dependable tranaponation. 
, It should be kept in' mind that tor some of the 
most severely disadvantaged individuals, reading 
bus and subway schedules dii. getting information 
about public transportation is a formidable task. 
Such information and assistance could be provided 
by a CSR, a counselor, or an employer vvho ,is 
aware that this may be a problem. Problems with 
transportation are a major reason for trainee ter- 
minations. V 

(6) Child Care, As in the case with transportation as- 
sistance, fijnds for' child care should be paid only 
for a short period of time until the trainee starts 
receiving a paycheck. ^ Some companies have been 
willing to extend cash supplements to trainees until 
their wages are high enough to reasonably support 
child care. Some larger companies have established ' 
their own child care centers; others may be recep- 
tive to the Idea of doing so. Prime sponsors should 
be familiar with community organizations and agen- 
cies which offer this service. It is also advisable to 
check the prevailing rates in a community before 
writing an amount in a contract for this purpose. 

(7) Medical and Dental, This can include expenditures 
for physical examinations, minor medical and dental 
treatment, and other things such as glasses and hear- 
ing aids when not available from other sources. 
The medical and dental services provided should 
be over and above the same type of services usually 
provided by the employer. For example, if an em- 
ployer normally provides physical examinations 
free of charge to other employees, no reimburse- 
ment should be made on behalf of the trainee. Fur- 
thermore, it may be possible for an employer to ** 
secure services at reduced rates through business 
connections. 
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In addition to the types of supportlvo servim akeady of pros and com in providing supportive services. Em- 

disca8S(^d^ some conuacts provide for tools, special cloth- ployers may not want to have supportive services included 

ing, legal assistan':*;., ooUiiselingr||ted other kinds of sup- ^ift the contract. They may feel it v/ould involve unwarranted 

portive servics> With regar.d to pfbviding tools, experience . responsibilities and extfa w^rk. Philosophically, they may 

has shown numerous problems in tcrhis of purchasing, be opposed and leeHt sia^ply is not a good idea. . 

maintaining inventorizes, and questions; of ow«t;i:ship. , th(^ triinmc's fellow workers resent the trainee being treated 

Before authorizing expenditures for any supportive serv- as ?i **ij!|:ivileged character'' and receiving ben^r^ts not avail' 

ices, the progran? operator should survey community re- ablo to them. 

sources. Othe^ agencies^ may be able to provide services at From a prime ssponsor's point of view, careful considera- 

little or .no cUai'ge. to trainees who .mciet certain digibility tion should bisj made of rtic increased contract ami adminis- 

requiremcnts, A prudent use of government fundri also sug- ' trative costs. Providing supportive services means more 

gasts that inquirks showld be m^de to determine if the assessment effort, clerical work, and monitoring respon- 

employer customari'(y provides any required j^OYices. If so, sibility. TWe most basic question in providing a supportive 

the employer should not be reimbuv^sed. An aUfumative to service is 'viflctiier or mi it accomplishes the desired result, 

providing supportive services via the contract with reim- More specifically, "^oes it assist in facilitating adjustment to 

bursement to the employer i^^Xo provide the services out- the job and increase '"^t ^n^inee*5 probability of remaining 

side the contract mechanism. A special account and ;on the job? \Vith regard'^to the former, we believe that in 

procvvdure can be set up for this purpose. For e;i.ample, ths many cases it does. But as a means of hnproving completion 

CiSR or some other person could see -that th*? servico is and retention rates, v/e have seen little evidence to Show 

provided directly xo the trainee, or perhaps another agency that it is a major factor, Fiowever^ we have seen some in- 

co^iJd provide the 5»ervice through a subcontract with the diviidual cases where providing supportivv^ services was a 

prime sponsor. deciding factor and meaiU the difTercnce between success 

From the employer's point of view . there are a number and failure. 
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6. OJT PROGKAM 'ALTERNATIVES,, INNOVATIONS, 

AND FLESIBlllTY 



Incentive Payment to Tramee " 



Several yeiirs ago, the authors had some experience in 
iidmmisi^ring an incentive payment featmr of an OJT con- 
tract pro|^,ram. On an ci^perimental basi^ we decided to pay 
$50 to ei (jh trainee satisfactorily completing .the prescribed ^ 
training outli^ie. It was hoped that this would decrfi)asc the 
number of early terminations. This feature was limited in 
application to one planning district of seven in a statewide 
OJT operatidtt. At the end of the one-year experiment, it 
was discontinued for the jllow-*^f» reasons: 

( 1 ) The number of early terminations had not decreased 
significantly 6ompared to the early termination rate 
in other parts of the State. 

(2) The number of early terminations had not decreased 
significantly in comparison with the early ternuna- 

• tion rate in the s^me planning district the year prior 
to the incentive payment implementation. 

(3) A number of employers and other interejsted parties 
^ developed feelings against the experiment on the 

basis that it was an unwarranted "hand out" and 
caused resentment on the part of other workers. 

In retrospect, one of the failures of the experiment wao 
probably due to the fact that the CSR's and employers did 
not effectively keep the trainee aware of the incentive. Also, 
a number cf trainees express^^d the opinion tha^ a mone- 
tary incentive of $50 was not h foiftici^nt incentive in eitjier 
type or amount to have an iinpact on tlieir desire or abil- 
ity to complete training. 



Variable Reimbursement B^te 



Simultaneously whh the above experiment, another plah-r 
ning district in the state adopted a variable reimburseihent 
rate for employers. In this experiment, employers were re- 
imbursed for training costs iti an amount .e()ual tb 80/pet- 
cent of the trainee's wage for th^e first 200' ho)irs qf OJT, 
50 percent for the next 200 hours, and 30 ptJ^cent for the 
remainder of the training iime. The phitosoph}^, behind a 
variable reimbursement rate is that the er|jkployer exttbri- 
ences higher* costs of training jbnitially, but ay ^he trainee 
becomes more productive, the training costs should de- 
crease. Accordingly, the employer sho,uld be reimbursed 



in terms of some relationship to his extraordinary costs. A't 
the ,en(l of one year^ this experiment was discontinued for 
the following reasons: 

(1) Employers and employment service and NAB cler,ks 
did not like the extra computation woxk .and rec- 
ord keeping. It was too clerically burdensf^the. 

(2) Thercvwas a fear on the part of some planners and 
administrators (not nei^essayity proven or well 
founded) that employers vifould abuse the sy$tem 
by terminating trainees when jt'^imburs^ment rates 
decreased. Also, it vi'^f? found that traJnee prodwc-^ 
tivity varied so greatly from one individual to an- 
other that flexible rbiinbursemeilir'tates Were^ 
difiicuh to est;ablish and administer equitably. 

Nevertheless, we believe that there are still possibilities for 
further development of this or a similar concept. 



Contract Extension 



One of the most successful innovations we have worked 
with is tile concept of contract extenifion. Such a c(v«cept 
provides for approval of all OJT contracts jyith a short - 
maximum -iengt. ^f traihihg time. An initial period of SCO 
hoMfa of approved training thiii \m proved sufficieitit. To- 
ward the Gtid of 'the training pl§riod« an assessment is made 
of'the tr^ee'si needs anid desire for further training, as 
w^U as of the emj>loyer'6 performance and training effec- 
tiveness, the opinion and recommendations of the CSR 
arc also considered. If there is a need and if conditions wii^ 
favorable, Uie contract is extended^ and further rehnburse- 
ment 'foi\|rjaihing is approved. This feature has worked 
very well.jti the State of Utah, for^he past three years. The 
State WIN' program has Recently adopted this contract 
feature^ With s^tne modiff cations: Some of the advantages 
of the extension provision are the following: 

(ij' E3]fP(5ndhures of coj^ract funds are more clo§ely 

related to employer ajid trainee needs, 
(2) Long-t^xm obligatiot^ f- fpnds is^ reduced. 
' .( 3 1 - A J^bdianism .and jjequirement Jor eValuation^JL 
. ^ periprmance* and need is provided. 

This only. real disadvantage is'^hp increase in administra- 
tive time and tjnst. However, it is .our opinion that this is 
mortf th^n'/oltset Ijy, an increa$e in psogram quality and 
effectiveness. • 



Tailormg Contract to Trainee 



Another highly re^comniehded OJT contract innovation 
is tailoring the contract to the individual trainee. Histori- 
cally, rnost OJT contract pfbgrams have begun Nvith the 
• contract being developed, negotiated, >nd signed with the 
employer; Subsequently, a trained is identified ancj hired 
to fill the funded slot. A number of problems ar6 asso- 
ciated with this method; - 

U ) Money is obligated, tied-up,- and unused while a 
suitable trainee is found and referred for the em- 
ployer's approval, ' ' ' 

(2) pnce the trainee is identified and hired, it is often 
discovered^that the inciividual's need for, suppor- 
tive 'service was either not provided for or that 
unnecessary supportive services have been funded. 

(3) The trainee may need more or less training time 

• than-provided in the contract, based upon the in- 

• dividual's background and experience. 

The above problems can be avoided by tailoring the con- " 
tr^ct to the trainee. This has been successfully done in-the 
following manner: 

• (I) The CSR discusses the program with an employer. 
If the employer is interested, a training outline, 
wage amounts, and other details are discussed and 
agreed upon. A rough draft of the contract is writ- 
ten on the,spot, but not signed or dated. If the CSR 
has not aheadv done so, he or she checks the em- 
ployer's background and eligibility to determine 
if it is desirable to contract with the employer. ' 
(Ideally, this should be done before the employer 
is contacted in order to avoid the possibility of 
embarrassment should a contract be denied, after 
negotiations have started.) 

(2) Eligible clients are referred to the employer. 

(3) As soon as the employer selects a client he or she 
intends to hire, the CSR is vnimediately notified. In 
consultation , with the client or other individuals 

-who should have an input, an assessment is made 
/ of the client's need for supportive services. Those 

things specifically required by the client are added 
to the contract. The length of training is determined, 
and a final copy o^ the contract is made and pre* 
sented to the employer fov signature. 

It is important for the clieiit to be hired and commence 
training as soon as possible. If the employer i.s willing, it 
__ could be arranged for the hire to occur prior to the signing 
of the contract. In such cases it may be clearly understood 
by all parlies that if for some reason a contract is not ex- 
ecuted, there wiK be no liability for reimbursement to the 
employer. It may be advisable to have the employer sign a 
statement to this effect. 



Wage Incentive Payment 
to Employer 



It is desirable for the trainee's entry wage on a contract 
to be sufliciently high so that 'the trainee is afforded an 
adequate income as well as an incentive tojemain on the 
job. Experience has shown that in many cases, low paying" 
jobs only ^encouraged high turnover rates. 

One method that has been used to induce, employers to 
pay a higher wage is to provide wage incentive payments to 
employers: Federg^l regulations provide for reimbursement 
to "private for profit" employers ,for extraordinary training 
costs up to percent of entry level wages. Prime sponsors 
may design other methods of cost reimbursement, provided, 
that payments reflect only "extraordinary training costs. A 
method could be established whereby employers paying a 
higher wag? would receive a higher percentage reimburse- 
ment for training costs, For example, a training cost reim- 
bursement scale could 'be establiished ranging from 30 
percent to 50 percent of the entry 'level wage. Thus, an 
employer paying $3.00 an hour inight be persuaded to in- 
crease the wage to $4.00 by being dffered 33 percent reim- 
bursenient for $3.00 an hour and 40 percent for $4,00 an 
hour. This would mean that the wage could be raised $1,00 
an hour with a net cost increase to the employer of only 
400 an hour, * ' - - ' ^ 



Client-Developed Job tind 
Personal Voucher Contracts 



Another innovation that has been tried is the training of 
clients to develop jobs for themselves. Clients aife taught 
to explain to potential employers that some reimbursement 
could be available for hiring and training them. Promising 
leads are then referred to CSR's for appropriate follow-up. 
This approach was, found to work best if the client was 
self-motivated and had the attribute of being able to "s^ell" 
himself. This would not be a productive venture for many 
of the severely disadvantaged who may lack self-confidence, 
be shy, or be incapable of effectively performing such a 
task. Many employers respect and admire the fact that the 
client secured his or her own job. The client also benefits 
tlii;ough a sehse of personal accomplishment, 

Planners in some parts of the country have expanded this 
lOncept and afe"Wperimemiilg wrt^^^ 
system. The essential feature of this concept is that a client 
goes out on his or her own and contracts for manpower 
training and services. The client is given a voucher to be 
completed by the employer or training facility selected. This 
voucher is then submitted to the prime sponsor for pay- 
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mcnt. One of the more promising experiments with an OJT 
voucher system is being conducted in Florida by the 
Manatee County prime sponsorf An attempt is being made 
to determine if such a program will; 

(1) Help the disadvantaged' client feel that he or she 
has control over his or her future, which hopefully 
wijirtead to gt'eater self-sufficiency* 

(2) Result in the client becoming employed > in a 
I ^'better'' job and receiving more meaningful train- 
ing than the client would have received in a con- 
ventipnal OJT program. , 

Participants in the experimental, voucher program are 
selected at random froni a llstof eligible OJT applicahtSr 
Those selected receiye counseling and program orientation 

' during this phase. Also, occupational objectives are dis* 
cussed and established. In some cases, aptitude tests are 
administered to help the client realistically establish his or 
her objectives. The client then participates in a two-hour 
\ brientation session where the voucher contract is explained 
in detaiil Also discussed are job-seeking skills, negotiation 
techniques, and client rights. Each client is given 'a per-^ 
sonal letter of introduction signed by the CETA Director, 

' an OJT program description; and a personal voucher con- 
tra(::t The client then begins searching for a job and the 
' .< attainment of his or her occupational objectives. There is 
continuing follow-up with each client, and further counsel- 
ing, orientation, or job leads are. provided when* necessary. 
After the client obtains a fixm commitment from an em- 
ployer, the prime sponsor's OJT coordinator reviews the 
voucher terms with the client and the employer. If every- 
thing is in order and the contract is acceptable, it is signed 
ind funds are committed. From this point on, the voucher 
program is conducted in the same way as the conventional 
OJT program, with the employer being reimbursed up to 
SO percent of the entry level wage for each hour of train- 
ing. This experiment has not been in operation for suffi'* 
cient time to make an evaluatioh of comparative results 
\ * Another experiment with the personal voucher system ^ 
was Implemented In Wichita, Kansas, In November 1976. 
With strong input and involvement from the private sector, 
„ local NAB officials Itt' Wichita developed a proposal incor- 
porating the Manatee County program model. The pro- 
posal was presented to the prime sponsor, and an agree- 
ment >vas made whereby business executives on loan to 
NAB would do the following: 

( 1 ) Solicit CETA.program O'lfT contracts. 

(2) Provide office space and furniture for the prime 
sponsor's manpower coordination staff assigned to 

the NAB office^ for administering^ the OJT contract 

writing. 



(3) Comply with all the procedures established by . 
the prime sj)onsor for the OJT program operations. 

(4) Pjovide CETA program delivery agents with the 
l^ads on ennployer contactsjor CETA participants 
to .secure an individualized OJT contract. 

As its part of the agreement, the prime sponsor would: 

(1) Provide the staff to iadminister the OJT contract 
writing. 

(2) Provide the OJT forms arid procedures required for ' 
the'implementation of the OJT program. 

(3) ^ Provide NAB with up-to-date information on the ' « 

monies available for OJT contracting; . ■ 

(4) Process the OJT contract i|ivoice(for "payment. 

With little modification,' the fi£^me forms and procedures 
used in Manatee County, Florida, were adopted. NAB 
officials in Wichita have a strong philosophtcjal commitment 
to the concept of a personal voucher system. They believe 
it will be less expensive, minimize government "red taj^e,*' 
and provide many additional benefits for s6ciety,anc the 
individuals inydved in the program. < 



Other Ideas 



One of the truly great things about the spirit of decentral- 
ization and local determination which CETA allows is that 
prime sponsors have the opportunity to be Innovative and 
.flexible. Many prime sponsors and local CETA planners 
have not taken advantage of this opportunity. In too many 
cases there ^as been little creativity, and old, rigid concepts 
have carried over from the pre-CETA programs. In addi- 
tion to the alternatives and options already cited, it is sug- 
gested that planners give thougHt to the development of 
new concepts which would be workable in their own area. 

For example, why not design a three-party contract with 
the prime sponsor, employer, and trainee each being signa- 
tory to specific terms and agreements? By including the 
trainee as a party to the contract, perhaps more responsi- 
bility and better trainee performance could result. It would 
also seem that a better understanding of the contract*^ pur- 
pose would be reached. It might also be conducive to a 
more beneficial relationship and flow of communications 
between the employer and the trainee. In such a situation, 
thcj contract should be periodically reviewed to see if each 
of the parties is keeping his or her part of the agreement. 
Other ideas which might be developed could .include the 
client designing his or her own training program uhcler the 
direction of a skilled counselor. 
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7. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 



Whatever problems may be present in OJT programs 
operating/under current CETA legislation, there is little 
question that they have made a significant contribution to 
'facilitating the employment of unemployed and disadvan- 
taged persons. Since the concepts of CETA are so broad 
and represent a. major departure from past prggrams, it is 
hardly surprising that some problems have been encoun- 
tered in attempting implementation on a practical^ efficient, 
and nationwide scale. As en[iployment and training legisla- 
tiouj CEtA is unique in placing decision-making restfonsi- 
bility at the local level.. Many locally elected officials now 
have a greatly increased understanding of the problems oi 
the disadvantaged and an increased concern for the solu- 
tion of these problems. ' 

CETA has now begun to work its way through a neces- 
sary/but somewhat misdirected fascination with numbers, 
and k is settling down to a concern for quality performance. 
If this tren^ continues, the combined efforts of all prime 
spcmsors could have a significant impact on the problems 
of /the disadvantaged. While it is true .that the high turn- 
over rates inherent in most entry level OJT programs make 
it /possible for a tremendous number of workers to pass 
tlvrough the programs without noticeable effect on national 
unemployment statistics, there will be numerous examples 
Of those who find themselves with improved skills and work 
experience with which to c6mpete more effecti\oly in the 
labor market. In the interest of improving OJT program 
Iccomplishments, the following recommendations are 
mered: 



Recommendations for OJT 
Progfram Improvements 



(1) Prime sponsors should give first priority to estab^ 
lishing and maintaining a good management infor- 
mation system. Successful management of an OJT 
program depends in substantial .part on the time** 
linessf, accuracy^ and comprehensiveness of data 
generated. Recent CETA progress reports are not 
bad, but they cleariy indicate a need for more effort 
in obtaining compliance from both the program 
agents responsible for administering OJT programs 



. and from the contract employers wHo are being 
reimbursed for participating in O^T activities, r 

(2) Prime sponsors should give highest priority to dis" 
advantaged ciiems and others with the greatest ., 
need. Many persons eni:olled.in OJT programs un* 
der the present eligibility criteria appear to need 
only placement^ assistance and not the subsidi^ation^ 
of j training and stipportive service. Furthermore, 
some criteria should be developed which take ac*' 
count of the job readiness of a prospective enroUee^ 

. This is usually left to the subjective judgment of a - 
placement interviewer within an intake xjontrol ceh- ^ 
ter, However well intended, this procedure appar- 
0ntly has placed many trainees on OJT contracts 
who weie already sufficiently motivated and job 
ready. . 

More pi;ecisely, this recommendation is that 
priorities and criteria be established to better focus 
the limited program resources on those persons most 
ill need of assistance. Secondly, the staff person 
assigned to intake, assessment« and referral functions 
' should be given detailed instructions foi screen-* 
ing prospective enrollees, and for each fefetral 
they should prepare an employability development 
. plan to justify how the services of the program are 
going to be used to fulfill each client's specific need. 
Such procedure should provide for reasonable verl- ^ 
fication of those elements upon which eligibility 
determinations are based, particulariy client state-^ 
ments as to family income and length of qnemi^oy- 
ment, Even though verification of this data may give 
the program a "bureaucratic^' appearance, it is not 
realistic accept all such information without 
question. The, practice of confirming eligibility $tate^ 
ments should be a standard procedure where public 
funds are involved^ at least on a sample basis. 

(3) Prime sponsors should consider the possibility of 

' personal voucher contracts such as those discussed \ 
in chapter 6. We particulariy recommend the type 
of cooperative working an;angements made between 
NAB and the prime sponsor in \yichita. 

(4) There is a need for more meaningful employment 
opportunities in OJT contracts. CETA records In- 
dicate that there are still a significant number of 
jobs that appear to offer little or no opportunity for 
advancement. Often they are the types of jobs that 
traditionally are filled with unskilled or low-skilled 
persons, which suggests that we are not getting the 
greatest benefits for the funds expended* It is there- 
fore recommended that prime sponsors use some 
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form of a pre-award rating system as a guide for 
' judging the desirability of contracting for a partic- 
ular job in a specific employer establishment. A 
number., of years ago, the Department of Labor 
used a rating system culled the "Occupational Op- 
portunities Rating System." This .ating system, 
based upon the CSR's judgment, gavo ^points and 
was weighted according to the relative importance 
oCsuch things as; 

(a) Job Potential. Does the Company have the 
ability to provide training in worthv^'hile mar- 
ketable jobs? Will the jobs provide opportunity 

' for career advancements, good benetits, and 
wage increases? Is the company and industry 
^ of which it is a pairt stable or growing? Is the 
comp"Sny known for good labor practices and 
policies? 

(b) Starting Wage. Does the job offer ah accept- 
able wagd which is at least the prevailing rate 

v-vfor similar' jobs in the labor market area?- 
(More points were given for higher paying 
jobs.) • 

(c) Special Incentives. Have normal entrance re- 
quirements or pre-employment tests and pre- 
requisites been waived to allow the disadvan- 
taged to be hired? Will the employer provide 
additional training beyond the contract period? 
Will special consideration be given for high 
school drop-ou-.s, ex-offenders, minorities, and 
others \/hQm the company has historically not 
considered for employment? 

Other jthings' were included in the rating system, 
such as expected educational development and an 



evaluation of the skill code contained in the Die- 
Jionary of Occupational Titles. The higher skill- 
codes^gave more points to the job. Using the (flJove 
questions as guidelines, the contract service repre- 
sentative vt'ould maike the rating and submit it with 
the contract i6t funding to' the contracting officer. 
Tills rating system, or something simiPar^ could be 
used by prime sponsors, not only to determine the 
desirability of contracting for a given job but alsQ 
to establish priorities in funding for OJT contracts! 
(5) Prime sponsors should plan and utilize OJT to . a 
much greater extent. CETA is quite limiting in the 
ways.,that private-sector employers can directly par- 
ticipate in programs. The Department of Laboi* en- 
courages more private-sector involvement in em- 
ployment and training programs. OJT programs are 
vehicles to help give private-sector employers an . 
opportunity to be involved in a major CETA p;o- 
gram. Employers can and should have the oppor- 
tunity to' contribute to the resolution. of employ- 
ment land training problems facing their commun- 
ities. ^ < 

Beyond these suggestions, thprc is a continuing need for 
review and study of OJT programs if we practitioners are 
to make them a more effective and efficient means of train- 
ing. For example, ways should be sought to develop greater 
accountability to the public for exj^enditure of tjme and ' 
money in OJT programs. 

In sum, we believe OJT is the most direct, approach to 
regular private employment for a disadvantage^^ worker. 
With imagination and persistence, this useful employment 
and training tool can be honed to even greater effectiveness. 
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